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Assume to dictate to his judgment, 
or to command his action, or to 
mark him as one to be shunned and 
despised, and he will retreat within 
himself, close all the avenues to his 
head and heart; and though your 
cause be naked truth itself, trans- 
formed to the heaviest lance, harder 
than steel, and sharper than steel 
can be made, and though you throw it 
with more than Herculean force and 
precision, you shall no more be able 
to pierce him than to penetrate the 
hard shell of a tortoise with a rye 
straw. Such is man, and so must 
he be understood by those who 
would lead him. 
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PPROXIMATELY a tenth of our peo- 
ple are dependent upon philanthropic 
or tax funds for their existence—five times 
as many as ir. normal times. Three-fourths 
of these are of a type quite different from 
that which is ordinarily associated with a 
condition of dependency. A few short years 
ago they were honest, industrious, ambitious, 
and substantial citizens. Today they escape 
starvation only at the price of some part of 
their self-respect and confidence. Yesterday 
they gave the best they had to the making 
of a prosperous society; today that society 
not infrequently offers them famine rations 
and ramshackle tenements as rewards for 
their years of conscientious labor. These are 
the men and women of whom we must be 
thinking when we speak of unemployment 
relief, these with their dependent old folks 
and their children and babies—your neigh- 
bors and mine. 

You have asked me to suggest some ideals 
to guide the practical administration of relief 
for these people. I offer you three. 

First, health. It takes an uncommonly 
strong constitution to bear up under almost 
daily calls from the landlord for rent when 
there is nothing with which to pay it. A 
relief policy which makes inadequate allow- 
ance for rent condemns its victims to just 
this kind of persecution with an increase in 
the incidence of nervous and mental disor- 
ders as a probable consequence. Or take the 
question of food: Nutrition specialists have 
given us authoritative statements to guide 
relief agencies in budgeting allowances for 
food. Even these standards will not as a 
rule maintain health unless the housewife is 
more than usually skilful. A relief policy 
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which budgets smaller allowances than these 
standards indubitably subjects its clients to 
slow starvation, with all the attendant sus- 
ceptibility to disease. To whatever extent 
we fail to administer relief on a basis which 
will fully preserve the physical health of the 
unemployed and their dependents, we shall 
incur a definite loss in the physical resources 
of our community for which we shall pay 
dearly, year after year, far into the future. 
I submit that it must be, forever, a blot upon 
the good name of the community if any man, 
woman, or child emerges from this experi- 
ence in a worse state of health than before 
because of the manner in which his needs 
have been dealt with by our relief adminis- 
tration. 

As a second ideal, I suggest decency. It 
is not decent to herd people together for 
hours in stuffy waiting rooms, or hang them 
up promiscuously on bread lines, clothes 
lines, and what not. Nor is it decent to treat 
respectable people as if they were criminals. 
How long can a family maintain its sense of 
decency without enough beds to sleep on and 
with nothing but cast off clothing to wear? 
Moving decent folk into dirty tenements in 
shabby neighborhoods and goading old men 
and young lads into a life of vagrancy are 
other forms of indecency for which nearly 
every city in the country will be called upon 
sooner or later to give an accounting. Not 
long ago these unemployed friends of ours 
were self-respecting people, holding up their 
heads, looking their fellow-men squarely in 
the eye, filling useful, dignified, honorable 
places in our common life. What will they 
be after we have finished giving them relief - 
and what kind of citizens will their children 
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become in the community of tomorrow? 
Yes, I offer you common decency as an ideal, 
to be striven for in unemployment relief. 
My third suggestion, for a goal to aim at, 
is precision. Mass production of automo- 
biles could not be achieved until the technique 
of precision measurements and precision 
tooling was developed. The functioning of 
the finished product depends absolutely upon 
the exactness of hundreds of adjustments in 
the minutiae of the machine. Similarly and 
for much the same reason successful relief 
administration on a large scale depends upon 
the precision of adjustments in individual 
cases. What does this man and his family 
need, not only in the way of food and 
shelter but also medical treatment, financial 
advice, and all of those intangibles which 
contribute to the temper of what we call 
morale? Which of these needs is the family 
capable of providing for itself; and which 
is it, for the time being, not able to pro- 
vide? The exact determination of these mat- 
ters in thousands of individual cases is a 
sine qua non of relief administration that 
does not do more harm than good. The 
relief administrator, however, is not dealing 
with such inert materials as steel and alumi- 
num, but with living organisms no two of 
which are alike. It follows of necessity that 
these questions cannot be determined uni- 
formly for thousands, or hundreds, or even 
dozens of cases, by any board or committee, 
however wise. Nor can they be determined 
by twelve-year-old clerks. They must be 
determined differently for each case and they 
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cannot be determined with precision except 
through an understanding of human behavior 
and its reactions to social forces. Niggardly 
relief and too liberal relief are both devas- 
tating to human character. Our goal must 
be to adjust relief to the individual situation 
as nicely as the chemist balances his scales. 
I have borrowed the term precision from the 
field of the exact sciences in order to em- 
phasize the quality which we need. In the 
field of social and ethical science, its name 
is justice. 


HEALTH, decency, justice. What a sorry 
state we have arrived at when these must be 
set up as ideals. We have not yet squarely 
faced the realities of unemployment. We 
have thought of it as a nuisance to be en- 
dured with as much fortitude as we can 
muster; but it is, in reality, a dreadful dis- 
ease sapping the basic resource of civiliza- 
tion—the character of our people. We have 
met this deadly attack with a half-hearted 
attempt to expand our antiquated relief 
machinery without modernizing its motivat- 
ing ideals. As a consequence our unem- 
ployed friends and neighbors find thernselves 
victims of a system which too often starves 
their bodies, warps their minds, and crucifies 
their souls. Naught but disaster can come 
from such a program. If we would avoid 
that outcome we must re-orient our admin- 
istration of unemployment relief toward the 
purpose of salvaging as much human char- 
acter as possible for the future service of 
the community. 


on Standards of Work in 


Family Welfare Agencies 


Florence Nesbitt 


AMILY welfare agencies have been 

peculiarly subject to the vagaries inci- 
dent to the depression because of their func- 
tion of relief giving. It was they who 
received the first onslaught from the be- 
wildered, frightened, shamed “new poor” 
created by the impossibility of securing 
work; very few family agencies refused to 
shoulder the relief problems created by this 
situation until at least such time as other 
community plans could be made and put 


into operation. A glance at the data of the 
Russell Sage Foundation on the operations 
of 62 family case work departments shows 
that the load of relief cases doubled or 
tripled in a few of these agencies as early 
as December, 1929. By December, 1930, a 
number were carrying four, five, even six 
times their former load; and during 1931 
many went on doubling over and over again. 

In Chicago, the established agencies bore 
the full unemployment burden until October, 
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1931, and more than half of it until Febru- 
ary, 1932, when the emergency organization 
set up to receive the load was able to take it 
over. Just before this transfer of responsi- 
bility, the United Charities was carrying 
about 25 times its 1928 load of relief cases. 
Something similar happened in many com- 
munities in which the private family agency 
was well developed and the public agency 
not adequately organized. This program 
placed the family society at the mercy of each 
catastrophe which followed upon the heels 
of the last, using now private, now public 
funds, with constant changes of policy and 
practice dependent upon the source of the 
funds and their amount in proportion to the 
need to be met. The agencies were sub- 
jected to cuts in money for relief, rigid re- 
quirements as to its administration, arbitrary 
cuts in salary. This gave the workers a basic 
insecurity which was as great as that of the 
people whom they served. 

Over night, the family welfare society 
became a relief agency. Applications swelled 
to such enormous numbers that they were 
necessarily dealt with hurriedly and without 
sufficient consideration. Men and women 
often became mere names on records. It 
was as Oliver Wendell Holmes said of the 
wounded soldiers who filled the roads after 
a battle in the Civil War: “ The companion- 
ship of so many seemed to make a joint stock 
of their suffering. It was next to impossible 
to individualize it and so bring it home as 
one can do with a single broken limb or 
aching wound.” 

The overworked staff had no time for 
reading, study, or research; little for reflec- 
tion upon the events and people passing in 
endless array before them. Yet they were 
forced to think, as never before, quickly and 
clearly, that they might act promptly and not 
too unwisely; analytically, that they might 
find some way through the maze of over- 
whelming confusion into which they and the 
whole world were thrown. “ Sometimes at 
night,” said a worker, “after having new 
case after new case laid on one’s desk, the 
load seemed just unmanageable; but in the 
morning—by organizing and putting first 
things first, it was possible to cover the 
load in such a way as to secure some sort of 
contact with each family.” 

In the early days of this experience, we 
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heard much lament about our lost stand- 
ards—standards of case work and standards 
of relief. There were months when money 
for relief was shorter in Chicago than ever 
known before—January, 1932, for example, 
a nightmare month in which no rents could 
be paid except where eviction was imminent. 
Nevertheless we were spared having relief 
offices close as has happened elsewhere. 
However, family societies are used to inade- 
quate funds. In ordinary times they are 
notoriously poorly supported and it is seldom 
that they are provided with money sufficient 
to play the role expected of them in the com- 
munity. The new aspect of the situation 
was the serious shortage of case workers 
who were nowhere to be secured in adequate 
numbers. There resulted an influx of un- 
trained or poorly trained workers until the 
professional staff was dangerously diluted, 
as well as far too few. Former case work 
standards could not be maintained; relief 
became the chief concern. Staffs were over- 
worked, with lack of time for the things they 
saw which needed doing, discouraged, dis- 
heartened with the futility of efforts to help 
people adjust to a thoroughly disjointed 
world. It was hardest for the young worker 
just out of school with theories of case work 
not yet integrated into practice, and a phi- 
losophy of life that was immature. A few 
were crushed under the piled up misery; 
others became insensitive and calloused. It 
was ami experience of disaster, gigantic and 
all but overwhelming, yet the challenge of 
combating it—with weapons however puny— 
necessitated growth. No worker could pass 
through this time and come out as before. 
The most marked reaction of the staff of 
the United Charities when they were released 
from the worst pressure of the emergency 
load was one of avid desire for professional 
growth. The workers reached out in all 
directions for help—to the schools of social 
work, co-operating agencies, labor, politics. 
They had had a glimpse of opportunities in 
their work which they wished to know how 
to use. They had seen something of its 
national and international implications and 
were searching for correlations. 


WITHAL, there is considerable evidence 
that the family agencies will come out of this 
period with substantial gains to set against 
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the loss of some of the things they formerly 
had. It is significant that we no longer talk 
of recovering our former standards. This is 
because we could no longer fit ourselves into 
the old molds. Our conceptions of case 
work have broadened; some of the stand- 
ards lamented in 1930 are outgrown. We 
have been placed in the position of a family 
whose house is burning down. In the first 
alarm, one seizes a broom, another a fire 
shovel, and rush them to safety. As the fire 
burns steadily on, everyone settles down to 
the task of trying to save his really precious 
possessions. The first impulse of the case 
worker was to save customary procedures— 
the precious record forms and the minutiae 
of case work processes. They had to find 
that the essential of case work—its individual 
approach to the troubles of human beings— 
was independent of many things they had 
been accustomed to use. When they were 
ready to see their little tools swept away, 
they could free their thought and concen- 
trate on the most important of the old tech- 
niques and the development of new ones. 
Necessity is remorseless. It swept through 
our minds and procedures like a sharp wind 
and blew away chaff which was the accumu- 
lation of years. We could not go on collect- 
ing and expensively recording non-essential 
and unusable data; we have long talked 
about a selective investigation, but it was the 
exigencies of the depression which put it 
into effect. 

In the early days of the unemployment 
emergency there was an office where exhaus- 
tive interviews were taken covering the 
ground of the old conception of what a first 
interview should be. One worker, fretted 
by the overflowing waiting room while she 
followed the time-consuming process of re- 
cording minute data about the barren lives of 
the southern relatives of her colored clients, 
asked the supervisor what was the use of 
the information. The reply was, “ Perhaps 
we cannot use it now, but in the future it 
will be priceless.” We have stopped record- 
ing for a future that may never come. 

Office routines were changed remorse- 
lessly—often by elimination of the most 
time honored customs. For example, there 
was in the United Charities what was called 
a General and Special Fund Sheet. On this 
the clerk laboriously wrote name and iden- 


tifying data for each family receiving relief. 
Each month she wrote in the relief given 
from General Funds in black and that from 
Special Funds in red; at the end of the year 
the case worker entered the outstanding 
problems in the case and their disposition. 
When we could stop regarding all this as 
sacred ritual we saw that a slight addition to 
the spindle card which had already taken on 
the functions of the old statistical card, 
would carry the important information on 
these sheets as well. 


PERHAPS it is the presence among our 
clients of many whose powers of self-help 
have never before failed them which has 
made it easier for us to recognize the extent 
to which this power lies in all, the evils of 
repressing it, and the possibilities of its de- 
velopment. Many a case worker who has 
been forced by the limitations of time to 
place more responsibility upon the client has 
had two revelations: the possibilities in her 
own powers for creative thinking and plan- 
ning when she has released herself by dele- 
gating responsibility for care of health, 
school attendance, and recreation to the 
parents, and the development in her clients 
under this directed responsibility. 

We have learned that not every one who 
is forced to appeal for material relief has a 
special need of case work nor have we the 
obligation we formerly thought we had to 
apply case work procedure to all who come. 

Recently I heard Zilpha Smith quoted as 
having said to a young worker, who was 
disappointed because her case work with a 
certain client had failed, “ But my dear you 
are getting yourself all mixed up with God.” 
The depression has taught us to make this 
mistake less often. 

We have been shaken, rather brutally at 
times, but shaken nevertheless out of rigid- 
ities and inflexibilities; above all, out of 
complacencies which were crippling prog- 
ress. We have been dealing now for almost 
three years with people whose nerves were 
raw. We have listened to very frank and 
devastating comments upon ourselves and 
our methods of. procedure and have found 
these comments revealing. The young leader 
of a communist group came in with several 
clients whom he wished to represent in their 
claim for relief. Worn out by the long con- 
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versation, the worker said, “ But you need 
not come in with these people. They have 
only to tell us themselves all about their 
situation and we will do what we can for 
them.” ‘The leader retorted, “ They are not 
experienced talkers as you people are. They 
cannot hold their own with you. The first 
thing they know they are on the outside of 
the door and have got nothing.” Although 
unwilling to accept just this interpretation 
of the interviewing she was doing, the 
worker felt convicted of sin. She realized 
that, in her harassed hurry, she had been 
getting rid of people—to make way for the 
next—not always with entire frankness, 
sometimes leaving them confused as to what 
they might expect from the organization. 
We are accustomed to think of the “ new 
poor” of this period as the professional and 
clerical workers and the upper levels of 
manual laborers caught for the first time in 
an economic situation beyond their control. 
There is another group at the opposite pole 
of the social order who have for the first 
time become known to family agencies. The 
lowest dregs of society were washed up by 
this tide and left bare of means of living. 
For the first time, family welfare societies 
have had among those who made appeals to 
them considerable numbers of the humbler 
of the half-world, petty thieves, bootleggers, 
and prostitutes. Of course, many of these 
had become law breakers under the strain 
which the depression placed upon them. 
Case workers have learned from this new 
contact, also. One of them said, “It has 
been necessary to discard old moralistic atti- 
tudes "—for something of the moralist re- 
mained in spite of our training; praise and 
blame entered into our attitudes toward our 
clients. We have come to realize that in our 
highly complex and interdependent society, 
human beings do not control their own fates. 


SO we have experienced both gains and 
losses—the losses heaviest for the young 
workers who came into the field at just the 
time when there was no frame-work of 
economic life within which case work could 
be effectively done. Older workers have felt 
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lack of progress in acquiring the more subtle 
case work skills but gains in the executive 
aspects of their work and in the breadth of 
their outlook. 

The family welfare agency itself finds a 
need of reorientation. In the rapidly chang- 
ing organization of social service it must ask 
itself very soberly what is its function. As 
the relief burden has grown heavier and 
heavier, it has become apparent that no con- 
siderable part of it can be borne from pri- 
vate funds. In 1930 private agencies in 
Chicago bore about 40 per cent of the relief 
burden. In 1932, only 10 per cent. This 
shift of the burden of relief, while it is fur- 
thered by the private agency which has 
accepted as a part of its community respon- 
sibility assistance in the development of 
public family welfare work, has removed the 
chief reason in the minds of the public for 
the existence of the private agency. Appeals 
have been based largely upon relief needs of 
the community. Only a minority of sup- 
porters think of it otherwise than as a relief 
agency. In order to gain support as a case 
working agency its case work practice must 
take on a quality which will command the 
respect and support of the public. It cannot 
carry a large part of the total load but it 
does have the opportunity to perform serv- 
ices which the public agencies who will be 
carrying the quantity burden cannot do. 
Free from the restrictions usual to organiza- 
tions supported by tax funds, it can work 
toward improved case work practice and 
carry forward research and experimental 
projects in the family welfare field. This 
means a limited case load and an adequate 
staff of well trained and competent workers. 
The public has become accustomed to the 
low overhead expenses occasioned by the 
heavy relief load combined with the impos- 
sibility of securing adequate professional 
staff. It will be hard for it to realize the 
necessity for the relatively high overhead 
which is necessary for good case work. A 
competent staff with a case load sufficiently 
controlled to make work of a high quality 
possible is more important to the family 
agency than ever before. 
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The Philosophy of Sex 
William A. White, M.D. 


HE subject which has been allotted to 

me to discuss is the philosophy of sex, 
by which I understand, because of the use 
of the word “ philosophy,” that it is desired 
that I discuss the subject of sex from a 
standpoint somewhat broader than usual, 
that | attempt to envisage it in its wider im- 
plications, and that, viewed from this stand- 
point, | endeavor to formulate its meanings 
in the sense of its deeper significances. The 
program is not an easy one, for it implies 
a breadth of learning about this subject 
which I am sure very few people have and 
which I certainly do not claim, and it im- 
plies something more—namely, the ability 
to utilize such learning along the lines I have 
indicated. Whereas I may not be able to 
measure up to the standards which would 
permit an ideal presentation of this question 
within the limits of a single hour, I will 
nevertheless undertake to serve you as best 
I can and to that end I will discuss the mat- 
ter of sex from, I believe, a sufficiently broad 
platform, and point out to you certain of its 
aspects which I have reason to believe 
are not generally recognized and which, 
therefore, may add something to your 
information. 

In the first place, it occurs to me that 
without doubt you are thinking of sex more 
especially in its significance for human be- 
ings. This is natural, of course, but it is 
worth while to remember that in this in- 
stance, as in every other, human beings 
present end stages in the progress of devel- 
opment, and it is frequently necessary, in 
order to understand what we see in them, 
to trace what has happened in the historical 
past which has led to the conditions as we 
find them. In the first place perhaps I do 
not have to remind you that sex needs to be 
considered not from its narrow point of view 
as signifying solely the physiological process 
of mating, but that its wider ramifications 
should be made to include the whole process 
of the reproduction of the species, and that 
when so considered it is understandable why 
it should occupy such a dominant place as it 
does in our thinking, our feelings, our psy- 
chologies, for the perpetuation of life itself 


from this point of view depends upon sex. 
Therefore as between the two great instincts, 
race perpetuation and self-preservation, there 
can be no argument as to which is the more 
important. ‘The perpetuation of the race lies 
at the foundation of all things and to the 
extent that this is a sexual process, sex 
becomes significant. 

This picture of the importance of sex is 
perhaps quite just and proper if we are 
considering it solely from a human point of 
view but, as I have said, it is worth while to 
look into the historical past of this exceed- 
ingly important and complicated function, 
and when we do we may be surprised to dis- 
cover that the relationship of sex to repro- 
duction has by no means always been as 
significant as I have indicated that it is for 
you. In the plant world, for example, and 
for that matter, too, in the lower animals— 
such as the protozoa, especially the unicel- 
lular organisms—asexual reproduction is the 
rule and even after sexual methods have 
made their appearance it continues to oper- 
ate, it is not given up. We must appreciate 
that reproduction does not rest fundamen- 
tally and of necessity upon the elaboration 
of a sexual process. For example, in plants 
everybody knows of methods of reproduc- 
tion which are not sexual, as by tubers, 
bulbs, cuttings. And in our own animal 
economy we find cells and tissues reproduced 
following injuries by methods which do not 
suggest sexuality in any degree, while in the 
lower animals reproduction of lost parts 
more elaborate in nature than the reproduc- 
tion in man I have mentioned still remains 
without sexual significance; while the phe- 
nomena of parthenogenesis, so much dis- 
cussed a few years back and elaborated to 
such an extent in the laboratory, involving 
the growth from an egg either of an adult 
form or of a form somewhere intermediate 
between the egg and the adult without the 
previous process of fertilization, indicates 
still further that the sexual process is not 
essential for reproduction. Furthermore, 
and a still more important deduction from 
the facts of asexual reproduction, under cer- 
tain circumstances every cell of the living 
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organism probably presents certain possi- 
bilities in the direction of reproduction. I 
guard this statement somewhat, as you will 
note, because the very highly differentiated 
cells, such as the cells of the central nervous 
system, show very little tendency in this 
direction; it is the less differentiated cells 
which show the greatest tendency. Scar 
tissue, for example, is not the result of the 
reproduction of the tissues which have been 
destroyed but of their replacement by a 
type of structure which is less complexly 
organized. 

You will see, therefore, that, if my con- 
clusions are correct, sex and reproduction 
were not originally necessarily bound up to- 
gether but reproduction took place according 
to asexual methods for a long time before 
differentiation into male and female ap- 
peared upon the scene; that this differentia- 
tion, if you will read the story, was a matter 
of very slow growth and development and, 
from my point of view at least, appears in 
the main to have been the result of one 
particular end which it was sought to attain. 


IT is difficult in a few words to express as 
much as I would like to say or adequately to 
describe infinitely complex situations, but I 
would have you recognize that as life has 
evolved so has the environment; that the 
two, organism and environment, do not exist 
apart and separate from each other, for noth- 
ing can take place in one that does not have 
its reflection in the other. Consequently in 
the course of time, as changes were wrought 
which may originally have more particularly 
involved one or the other, the immediate 
result was that the whole situation was addi- 
tionally complicated, and, if we may talk 
from the standpoint of the organism, the 
environment presented new aspects to which 
adaptations had to be made. Let me give 
you a simple illustration. Fifty years ago 
the suburbs of a city were not very far flung 
because their distances were largely con- 
trolled by the distance a man could either 
walk to his business or ride in a street car. 
Real estate values represented this situation 
by dropping off rapidly as this optimum dis- 
tance was exceeded. Then came the auto- 
mobile. The automobile extended the dis- 
tance to which the suburbs might develop 
to a point where, let us say, roughly speak- 
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ing, a person could drive in an automobile 
to his place of business in the same fime that 
previously it took him to walk or to go in a 
street car. Real estate values followed along. 
The speed of the automobile increased, the 
roadways were better paved and broadened. 
Correspondingly the suburbs receded farther 
and farther from the municipal center, and 
a man had to go still greater distances to get 
a house for a rental commensurate with what 
he used to pay within walking distance. If 
you will consider this whole situation as 
environment you will see that a great many 
other things have happened than merely the 
recession of the suburbs. A new means of 
locomotion has come into existence which 
enormously complicates and at the same time 
simplifies life. To mention only two of the 
complications, a man travels over the ground 
with greater rapidity and much greater free- 
dom but at the expense of maintaining a 
highly complex machine made up of thou- 
sands of separate parts and also at the 
expense of exposing himself to vastly 
greater possibilities of injury while in 
transit. 

The same thing has happened in develop- 
ment. With the increase of the adaptations 
of the organism to its environment, new pos- 
sibilities of further adaptation have been 
presented, and with these new possibilities 
come further adaptations, and so on ad 
infinitum. The old method of asexual repro- 
duction must, relatively speaking, have at- 
tained the limits of its possibilities sooner or 
later, because the complexities, the variabil- 
ities, the mutations of living forms were 
dependent upon corresponding possibilities 
in the complex organization of the cell nu- 
cleus. See what an extraordinarily revivify- 
ing renewal of possibilities would come about 
if some method could be developed by which 
these possibilities were increased a thousand 
fold. Sexual reproduction is just such a 
method. Instead of the possibilities of vari- 
ation depending upon the organization of a 
single nucleus, two cells are joined together 
and the possibilities of two nuclei replace 
those of a single one. What this adds to the 
total possibilities of the future I am not 
sufficiently mathematically minded even to 
guess, but if you will recall the tremendous 
complications of chromoplasm organization 
of the nuclei you will see, I believe, that I 
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have not exaggerated when I have stated that 
it has increased these possibilities a thousand 
fold. For example, it has been determined 
that it takes some fifty genes to produce the 
color of the eye in the fruit fly, that if any 
one of these is absent this particular color is 
absent. Think of the mathematical possi- 
bilities of bringing the changes in this single 
characteristic. Think of the possibilities of 
these fifty genes as they may be crossed and 
re-crossed between individuals. The possi- 
bilities, apparently, from the mathematical 
point of view, are almost infinite, and that 
is precisely what is necessary for develop- 
ment and evolution: that the organism 
should have infinite possibilities for meeting 
variations, changed conditions, new situa- 
tions in the environment, which in turn are 
infinite in number. Amphimixis, it is called, 
brings two complex variables together, and 
the result is the elaboration of this bit of 
machinery which makes it possible for life 
to continue to meet these ever-increasing 
demands for adaptation. 


NOW the natural consequences of such a 
scheme do not all appear upon one side of 
the ledger. In order that succeeding gen- 
erations may be assured, lavish quantities of 
reproductive cells are produced so that the 
chances of their not having an opportunity 
to function is reduced toa minimum. A fish 
like the sturgeon lays millions of eggs in 
order, let us say, that two of them may be 
fertilized and grow to adulthood and thus 
reproduce the number of the parents. This 
wastefulness is not merely quantitative but 
every time a particular cell fails of its objec- 
tive a particular and unique combination of 
chromosomes has been delivered to destruc- 
tion, never again to appear. Those which do 
fulfil their purposes and reproduce a new 
individual must necessarily, reproducing as 
they do according to their particular formula, 
create individuals of all kinds and descrip- 
tions from the standpoint of efficiency; so 
that while some never see the light of day 
and die in embryo, as it has been recently 
demonstrated happens in some of the lower 
animals, and others may become great 
geniuses of their species, the mass of inter- 
mediate individuals play réles of varying 
degrees of efficiency, with varying mixtures 
of assets and liabilities, and make up the bulk 


of the species. This is the biological mecha- 
nism which we find operating in the human 
species, and these are its objects as I see 
them. 

In the course of the development of this 
method of sexual reproduction, the sex cells 
have become further and further differen- 
tiated from the cells of the rest of the body 
until finally in man and the higher animals 
we may look upon the sex cells, the carriers 
of the germ plasm, the perpetuators of life, 
as imbedded in their host, the host consisting 
of what we generally think of when we think 
of an organism, namely, the whole complex 
structure of muscles and bone and viscera, a 
complex, inter-related mass of organs which, 
from this point of view, can be considered 
solely as the place of residence of the germ 
cells and whose major function is to serve 
as a safe environment in which these cells 
can develop and as a group of mechanisms 
which at the right time will bring them into 
conjunction with similar germ plasm carriers 
of the opposite sex. The body as a whole 
can from this point of view, therefore, be 
thought of as merely the carrier of the germ 
plasm, the germ plasm itself being helpless 
to carry out its biological purpose without 
the help of the body. We are its hosts, the 
instruments with which it brings to pass its 
fate. So much for the biological foundations. 

Bearing this in mind, let us see how these 
several mechanisms express themselves in 
humans. In the first place, you will notice 
a very fundamental fact, namely, that each 
human being is the product of the germ cells 
of his two parents, one male and the other 
female. This, of course, is common knowl- 
edge, but it is probably not adequately ap- 
preciated that this means that precisely one- 
half of the characteristics of the new indi- 
vidual, that is, of the human being, derives 
from the father and one-half from the 
mother, or, to be more specific, one-half is 
derived from male and the other half from 
female inheritance. Despite the fact that 
the hereditarians tell us of sex-linked char- 
acters, that is, characters which go over from 
the parents linked to the sex and which are 
therefore not so subject to a simple mathe- 
matical division as the above statement would 
indicate, nevertheless it seems to be true that 
such differences as the two sexes manifest 
in their adulthood are merely quantitative 
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differences. That there are differences no 
one will deny, but a study of them indicates 
that this statement is correct. In the first 
place, the physical differences, although the 
most obvious, nevertheless are as a matter 
of fact only quantitative. There are no char- 
acteristics, no organs, no anatomical parts 
possessed by one sex which are not possessed 
by the other, although in one case they may 
be undeveloped and functionally inactive. 
But it is at the psychological level that we 
are most interested, for here there are also 
differences in the sexes, but again these are 
differences merely of emphasis. I will not 
undertake to outline them or even to refer to 
them in detail but merely to call to your at- 
tention the fact that these statements I have 
just made, taken together, are responsible 
for our concept of bisexuality, namely, that 
each individual is in a sense bisexual. For 
example, if we consider the male at the psy- 
chological level, whereas he has certain qual- 
ities that are essentially masculine he will be 
found to have others, perhaps not so much 
emphasized, which are more generally con- 
ceived to be essentially feminine, and the 
obverse is true for the female. This concept 
is not generally accepted, but, in my opinion, 
it represents a very important fact, for if 
men and women were fundamentally essen- 
tially different, if they did not have qualities 
and possibilities in common, they would be 
unable to develop mutual understandings and 
sympathies which are the basis of their abil- 
ity to get along together. With both sexes 
planned on the same model, possessed of the 
same qualities, with their several character- 
istics merely developed a little more or a 
little less here and there, it is possible to have 
those mutual understandings, not only be- 
tween the sexes but between people of the 
same sex as well, without which the integra- 
tions, the co-ordinations, the common pur- 
poses which hold people together in unity 
and which are necessary for the development 
of civilization would be impossible. 

It is interesting, perhaps, to pause here for 
a moment to consider how it comes about 
that these different emphases in the two 
sexes occur. Is it solely a question of hered- 
ity or of the influence to which each has been 
subjected during the course of his lifetime? 
Without opening up the whole question of 
the meaning of heredity which is really in- 
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volved here, let me say that we can take 
either point of view but there are reasons 
why we should not neglect the second—that 
which realizes that there are factors from 
outside tending to produce these differences 
which are operative upon the individual dur- 
ing his development. According to this view 
modern woman with all her characteristics— 
especially those which distinguish her from 
man—has come into existence not by any 
means solely because these characteristics 
have been inherited in a sex-linked fashion 
but, speaking in the broadest way, because 
man has wanted her that way. In other 
words, she has responded to the wishes of 
man, for it happens that in recent genera- 
tions, from this point of view at least, she 
has lived in what is generally referred to as 
a man-made world. Now by this, of course, 
I do not mean that she has consciously and 
intentionally subjugated her natural tenden- 
cies in favor of those which she thinks are 
more desired by the male (although this of 
course happens), but I mean that through 
the years the constant selection by the male 
of mates who have these characteristics has 
tended to perpetuate them by the process 
long ago described by Darwin as sexual 
selection. This theory is rather generally 
held, I believe. The corresponding theory 
that sexual selection has had an equally de- 
termining effect upon the characteristics of 
man does not seem to be so prominent, but I 
see no reason why it may not be equally true. 
Thus we see from the very beginning the 
characteristics of each sex developing not 
only in response to the ordinary physical 
conditions of the environment but responsive 
also to the characteristics of the opposite sex, 
and so again we find ourselves dealing with 
a final product which can be understood only 
in terms of both. 


AT this point, if we are to proceed further, 
we must come to grips with that most inter- 
esting, baffling, and mystical experience 
which we call love, and the meaning and 
significance of which I will now undertake 
briefly to outline. 

Up to this point I have shown you that 
sexual methods of reproduction developed 
out.of and from a background of methods 
which were asexual, and I have pointed out 
what I believe to be the principal reason why 
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development took this particular pathway 
and some of the principal consequences 
which necessarily followed. I have indicated 
that we—that is, our bodies—have as our 
particular and special function in relation to 
the race to afford a safe environment in 
which the germ plasm may be assured of 
protection and ultimately of the possibilities 
of conjugation. Based upon these funda- 
mental biological needs—the strength of 
which I do not need to argue, for if they 
were less strong we would not be here to 
consider these many questions—there exist, 
something after the manner described by 
Plato, two separate kinds of germ plasm, 
male and female, which through the inter- 
mediation of their respective bodily envel- 
opes and by means employed by these bodies 
seek everlastingly to come together to the 
end that a new being may be born from their 
union. Without undertaking to trace all the 
steps, for this would be an interminable task, 
and with a full realization of the hiatuses in 
this presentation, may I proceed at once to 
a consideration of the issues at hand. This 
attraction of one kind of germ plasm for the 
other, which is conveyed by this exceedingly 
intricate and indirect route through the body 
of its host (and may I add parenthetically, 
though I fear I shall not get to the point of 
its discussion, ‘also by means of the various 
institutions and usages of society), is an at- 
traction which has been likened to the posi- 
tive and negative aspects of electricity. In 
other words, it has been likened to the physi- 
cal form of energy and, perhaps appropri- 
ately, all energic manifestations of the 
individual, particularly those at the psycho- 
logical level, have been called by the recently 
developed school of psychoanalysis, “ libido,” 
in harmony with this conception. This en- 
ergy, therefore, can be thought of as reach- 
ing out, if such a term is proper for energy, 
and investing, as it were, those persons or 
things which attract it. Curiosity thus be- 
comes an investment of a particular aspect 
of the unknown by this energy of the indi- 
vidual called libido, and the process of this 
investment is known as cathexis. In other 
words, the individual devotes himself and his 
interests to the subject about which he is 
curious, and he continues to do so either 
until his interest flags or his curiosity is 
satisfied; and herein we have an expression 


of the most fundamental quality and function 
of the mind, probably the most fundamental 
quality of all living things, perhaps the most 
fundamental quality of all things: namely, 
the tendency, if it may be put in a figurative 
way, to seek quiescence, by which I mean, in 
this instance, that curiosity excites the indi- 
vidual’s interest and his interest normally 
continues until his curiosity is satisfied. A 
certain state of tension is aroused by the 
curiosity and is allayed by its satisfaction. 
We will see that we have here a general 
formula which is applicable to the sex situa- 
tion. These two forms of germ plasm, 
speaking again figuratively, seek each other 
and this seeking continues until the union is 
effected and when this happens then there is 
a period of relative quiescence or, if one 
would prefer, equilibrium. 

Now with these preliminaries you will see 
that we have the picture before us of these 
two forms of germ plasm seeking each other 
and not being satisfied, as it were, until they 
meet; and as we might expect there follows 
the fact that, at least on the surface, it is not 
the germ plasms that seek each other but 
those various qualities of the two sexes which 
are the hosts of the germ plasm and which 
seek in each other their mutual complements, 
so that there is the fundamental biological 
aim which never loses its significance. The 
attraction of the sexes or its opposite, the 
battle of the sexes, takes place upon a plane 
far removed from these germ plasm funda- 
mentals. So what is generally conceived to 
be male and female attract each other irre- 
spective of whether back of these outward 
signs there really lies the appropriate germ 
plasm. One must understand this in order 
to appreciate the significance of certain hy- 
potheses which we will meet from now on. 

You will see from what has been said thus 
far that we must expect that every human 
being born into the world carries with him 
from the moment of birth this mysterious 
power represented by the form of energy 
which we have called libido. What form 
does the manifestation of this energy take 
in the very early days? Does it immediately 
begin the seeking of a mate? Certainly not. 
We all know it takes many years of growth 
and development before the symptoms of this 
seeking become manifest. The libido of the 
new-born child is not at first interested in 
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anything outside itself. Its interest is a 
purely self-centered one. It may be said, 
therefore, to use a technical word, to be prac- 
tically 100 per cent narcissistic, that is, in 
love with itself. This is a necessary prelim- 
inary for what follows and may be conceived 
as corresponding to the asexual period which 
I have already described, or, on the other 
hand, to the earlier forms of the bisexual 
development in which the possibility of being 
in love with oneself represents the reactions 
of the male and the female components to 
each other. However you wish to look at it, 
the fact remains; it is a most significant fact 
in human development and, like all other 
such fundamentally grounded phenomena, it 
is one which is never entirely overcome and 
therefore never completely recedes into the 
past and is lost. Self-love in some form, of 
some degree, is an essential for getting on 
in the world, but in its early forms as mani- 
fested by the infant it renders him quite 
solitary and apart from others. Man has 
this capacity for self-love in excess of every 
other animal and it is because of this that he 
has become a psychologist, for it is only be- 
cause of his interest in himself that he has 
finally turned this interest to his own inner 
processes of mind and undertaken to under- 
stand them. 

The developing infant begins to take pro- 
gressively greater and greater interest .in 
those about him, and when his libido, his 
love, his interest, begins to center upon his 
personal environment, the parents are the 
two people most frequently present who are 
there to attract his attention. Therefore, 
from the very beginning we see a male and 
a female attracting the love interest of the 
child, and undoubtedly beginning in these 
very early days to modify and to emphasize 
the pattern of his bisexuality. 

The steps in this process, we know, are 
tremendously complicated. To begin with, 
the undifferéntiated child is wholly occupied 
with himself, next his tendency is to become 
interested in those most like himself, and 
then finally, especially at about the period of 
adolescence, does he begin to get interested 
in those of the opposite sex; so that we have 
a picture here of an unfolding personality, 
perhaps better described as a continuous 
process of differentiation. 
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LET us see now what we have arrived at, 
so far as it relates to the psychology of the 
individual. We have an individual who in- 
herits a bisexual make-up but who to begin 
with, in the relatively undifferentiated state 
of narcissistic interest in himself during in- 
fancy, is unable to attach his libido indiffer- 
ently to those about him. His libido is 
captured particularly by those who come in 
close contact with him and supply those 
wants which are dearest to his self-centered 
nature. He is thus dependent upon those 
persons and things and agencies about him 
for the supply of his needs, and correspond- 
ingly these needs become progressively more 
complex, or at least more numerous. From 
the very beginning, however, we see that his 
interests, in accordance with his bisexual 
make-up, begin to be divided between his 
two parents, and as time passes this little 
selfish organism, interested at first only in 
the most primitive needs—such as getting 
food—ultimately, as it were, is invited fur- 
ther and further by his growing needs and 
his increasing curiosity into the world of 
persons and things surrounding him until 
finally, as an adult, he falls in love with a 
person of the opposite sex and is able 
through the mechanisms unloosed by this 
relationship to bring a new being into exist- 
ence to take his place when he passes off 
the stage. 

All along the line the story of his needs, 
his interests, his ways and means of satisfy- 
ing them, his advances and his retreats, his 
loves and hates and fears and anxieties and- 
wishes .and ideals are built upon the back- 
ground of this bisexual organization. He 
not only acts in some ways that are typical 
of his own sex but in some that are more 
typical of the opposite sex; correspondingly 
he sees in the world about him, particularly 
in the individuals, those ideals or their op- 
posites of either sex which he has come at 
as the result of his past experience, tracing - 
away back to the very beginning. This is an 
enormously complex process which draws its 
nourishment from the past experience of the 
individual and from those patterns of past 
experience which have been laid down in 
structure throughout the course of the evolu- 
tion of the race and even of life itself, so that 
to write the story of these sex needs alone 
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would present a stupendous task. I will 
merely mention one or two aspects of the 
problem which are of significance in this 
connection. 

It will be seen from the way in which I 
have developed the subject in hand that the 
organism leads an existence determined by 
forces operating from within and from with- 
out which are quite beyond its power of 
control. One of the most valuable concepts 
which has come into modern psychology is 
that of determinism, and yet its fatalistic 
aspect is decried by many. This challenges 
a possibility for argument which time does 
not permit me to accept. I merely would 
remind you of the fact that life has pro- 
ceeded throughout a period of some such 
dimension as a billion years, from amoeba to 
man, without any appearance of what might 
properly be called free will or choice of 
direction, and that quite possibly we shall 
have to accept the principle that we ourselves 
are as helplessly in the grip of the great 
forces of nature as were our primitive ances- 
tors of the lower forms of life. We are 
hardly yet masters of our destiny or captains 
of our fate, but only creatures who are 
played upon by those great cosmic forces 
which we see only vaguely and understand 
still less. However this may all be, you will 
note that in my description body and mind 
are not separated but are different aspects 
of the same evolving organism and that we 
might expect to find some relationship be- 
tween the quality of germ plasm and its 
containing body and this no doubt exists, for 
where the germ plasm carries a preponder- 
ance of exceptionally defective elements then 
the body is apt to be stunted and deformed 
and the mind defective, but, on the other 
hand, have we any assurance that a magnifi- 
cent body will carry a fine germ plasm? To 
some extent this must be so, and it has at 
least been accepted as a criterion for mating 
that the partner should be physically healthy, 
beautiful in appearance, and sound of mind, 
and these standards on the whole appear to 
have netted fairly satisfactory results. But 
the variations and the possibilities are so in- 
finite that formulations and definitions are 
impossible. One would only say that health 
and beauty and mental integrity are qualities 
which have to be thought of in the dimension 
of time, that certain individuals possess all 


these qualities at certain times in their lives 
and then lose them all later on. In fact some 
of the most ravishing beauties have been 
characterized by this very quality of evanes- 
cence; and we must recognize that what 
spells the great stability and integrity of 
organization is not a passing quality reflected 
in the appearance but a substantial quality 
reflected in the living and enduring and rip- 
ening with the years rather than disintegrat- 
ing and disappearing. We have been all too 
prone to accept these superficial standards as 
adequate criteria, but we are beginning to 
learn that we must look deeper if we are to 
know the real stuff of which an individual 
is made. 


IN any case, these enormously complex 
problems are incident to advancing civiliza- 
tion. They must be met in some way and 
they must be sufficiently well solved so that 
their solution has a survival value. No mat- 
ter how well we do, however, it will prob- 
ably always be true (although the use of the 
word “always” involves a rash prediction) 
that the front line of advance will always be 
thin and wavering and made up of the very 
select few, that it will move forward at times 
and occupy important ground, that it will 
fall back at other times and it will seem that 
it is almost broken. Perhaps from time to 
time the line will break and the great mass 
of mediocrity will rush into the gap thus 
made, and civilization will fall and the proc- 
ess will begin again. When such things 
happen, perhaps a long-time survey of the 
whole situation made hundreds or possibly 
thousands of years subsequently will disclose 
the beneficence of the entire process. In the 
meantime the individual has come and gone 
and been forgotten but the race continues. 
This is not a pessimistic picture; it is a pic- 
ture which, while it lacks illusion, undertakes 
to see reality as it is and to accept it, realiz- 
ing that there will always be a great un- 
known; in fact that the unknown will 
continue to enlarge in direct proportion as 
we acquire additional information about the 
universe or, as someone has said, “ The 
greater the sphere of our knowledge, the 
larger is the surface of its contact with the 
infinity of our ignorance,” and that there- 
fore we shall always have plenty of oppor- 
tunity for those exercises of irrationality 
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which have always characterized man and 
which perhaps alone make it possible for him 
to effect those compromises with himself 
which make life endurable and worth living. 

Perhaps the two most significant results 
of my presentation are these: 

The first is that man is organized upon the 
basis of a sexual plan. Throughout the ages 
which have finally led to his development 
sexuality has been evolved as the mechanism 
for reproduction in the human species, and 
this culmination of evolution is laid down in 
the very foundations of his make-up and 
ramifies throughout the entire structure of 
his personality in every direction. There- 
fore as he looks out upon his world and per- 
ceives it, we must realize that he is thus or- 
ganized in order to interpret his perceptions. 
If “ man is the measure of all things,” then 
this measure is conditioned in this specific 
way and probably no little experience in his 
life escapes some coloring from this funda- 
mental instinct. Reproduction is at the very 
basis of life itself. Unless this function were 
provided for, life would cease to exist and 
therefore it is quite understandable that such 
a function (operating from the very begin- 
ning when life made its first appearance upon 
earth) should have this profound significance 
and should affect man’s every thought, his 
every feeling, his every act, and his every 
perception. Of course there are many things 
which do not appear even remotely to be 
related to sexuality, but it would seem that it 
must of necessity only be a question of how 
deeply we probe the meaning of these phe- 
nomena to find ultimately this all-pervading 
factor at work. Nothing, therefore, ap- 
parently can be of greater significance and 
importance than man’s sexual organization 
and the way in which during his lifetime he 
has learned to deal with it. The relations 
with his fellow man are so obviously tinged 
with some aspect of sexual significance that 
for the most part it is not necessary to call 
attention to this factor, yet here it is at times 
apparently absent, but only apparently. It 
is a work of great significance and entrancing 
interest to trace the play of emotional forces 
back and forth between individuals from 
this point of view, and when one undertakes 
it the illumination that is cast upon the 
springs of human conduct is amazing. The 
result may seem to make man less noble— 
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but only from a sentimental and shallow 
point of view; for to the degree that he may 
lose his nobility in relation to artificial stand- 
ards, the marvel of his constitution and his 
possibilities, and the intricacies of his rela- 
tions to the rest of the universe, both animate 
and inanimate, become enhanced. 

The second conclusion to which I would 
direct your attention is also, I trust, obvious 
from my presentation. That is the absence 
of any such thing as certainty in this world 
of ours, the impossibility of ever attaining 
to absolute safety or to a condition of rest 
and freedom from the necessity of anxieties, 
worries, or cares—the fact, in short, that life 
as we live it is in a constant state of flux, a 
state of continuous, unremitting change. 
Nothing stays as it was the moment before, 
everything is always undergoing transforma- 
tion. This again is not a pessimistic view of 
life. It is to be taken in conjunction with 
that necessity which drives us ever to some- 
thing better and higher, which never leaves 
us at rest for a moment in any particular 
situation with a feeling of satisfaction that 
we have finished, which makes evolution and 
development possible and without which they 
would not occur. While these everlasting 
and constant changes precipitate us fre- 
quently into situations of danger and uncer- 
tainty, nevertheless when we are in such 
situations we are assured that they cannot 
continue and that the state of everlasting 
change which has brought about our discom- 
fort presents the best opportunity for relief 
therefrom. 

And so you see by this brief presentation, 
which I have tried to keep within the confines 
of what might properly be called the philoso- 
phy of sex, we have at once plunged to the 
very depths of human nature and we have 
glimpsed in operation those mysterious 
forces which drive us along the pathway of 
life from birth to death. Ignorance has 
never helped to make this pathway easier or 
to make living a happier or more satisfactory 
experience. On the other hand, knowledge 
has accomplished these ends and in addition 
has served to dignify man and to increase 
the wonder which we feel in the presence of 
what we like to think of as the accomplish- 
ment of organic evolution, perhaps not so 
much because of what he is as because of 
what he may become. 
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Can Social Case Work Be Interpreted to a Community 
as a Basic Approach to Human Problems? 
Bertha C. Reynolds 


The Milford Conference whose report on Generic Social Case Work was published by 
the A.A.S.W. in 1929 has reconvened this winter to study and discuss some of the matters 
of immediate importance to the field of social case work. 

At its sessions on December 9-11, 1932, the Conference appointed two committees: 
one to consider the interpretation of social case work skills as a basic approach to human 
needs; the other to consider the integration of social case work services in the total com- 
munity program so that they may fulfil their purposes both effectively and economically. It 
was suggested to both committees that they think in terms of social case work as a whole 
rather than of functional responsibilities of agencies. The report of the first committee 
was presented for discussion at the meeting of the Conference on January 13, 1933. We 
are privileged to present the report herewith as expressing the thinking of the committee 
and as a preliminary statement of discussions which will, it is hoped, later be incorporated 
in a report which will carry some of the implications of this discussion into the practical 
field of agency planning and equipment.—Enitor’s Nore. 


interpret anything we must first see it 
clearly for what it is. Up to this time, 
the concept, social case work, has been en- 
riched, but undoubtedly obscured, by the 
fact that it has always been seen as embodied 
in agencies with varied patterns of organi- 
zation and function. It was the work of the 
Milford Conference from 1922 to 1928 to 
try to discover the nature of generic social 
case work in whatever setting it might be 
found. The result was not a definition, but 
a description of essential characteristics 
which has been a focussing point for the 
thinking of the profession ever since its 
publication in 1929," 

The task of this committee is similar, but 
goes beyond an attempt to differentiate 
generic social case work from its specialized 
forms. The pressures of a rapidly chang- 
ing social order raise the question whether 
some of the concepts which have been asso- 
ciated with social case work, as agencies 
have practiced it, may not be the accumu- 
lated debris from a process of learning by 
trial and error. If the basic essentials of 
social case work, even as we understand 
them imperfectly today, could be seen 
clearly enough, it might be possible to inter- 
pret them to communities in terms which 
would have significance to them. Then only 
would a community have a real opportunity 
to know whether or not it considered social 


*Social Case» Work, Generic and Specific: 
American Association of Social Workers, New 
York, 1929. 


case work a luxury or a vital necessity. 

The Committee considered first whether 
social case work offers anything different 
from other professions which have to do 
with human problems, and which deal with 
individuals, case by case—for instance, law, 
medicine, personnel work in industry. Each 
of these has its own field of knowledge: the 
law, the relations of individuals to govern- 
ment; medicine, their relation to physical 
health and disease; personnel work, their 
relation to the complexities of industrial 
organization. Does social case work have 
any field of knowledge of its own, or is it in 
the process of individualization only that its 
distinction lies? We often find social case 
work, for instance, contributing to law, 
medicine, or education in making practi- 
tioners of these more conscious of the 
human beings who have the problems of 
legal entanglement, disease, or ignorance 
which are to be treated. The members of 
these professions, however, while they would 
acknowledge that they have received, as well 
as given, much in working relationships with 
social case workers, would undoubtedly say 
that their profession at its best also individ- 
ualizes in order to apply its body of knowl- 
edge to the advantage of the client, patient, 
or student. Perhaps the truth is that social 
case work does have a field of its own, but 
one less limited by a specific approach than 
these other professions which come to the 
individual from the angle of one aspect of 
his life problems. Is it perhaps that social 
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case work may concern itself, where it func- 
tions at its best, with any disturbing condi- 
tion which is of significance to the whole 
person and to his adaptation to his total life 
situation ? 

Under what circumstances, then, would a 
social case worker be sought when there are 
available specialists concerned with each of 
the phases of life where a person might have 
difficulty? It seems that there are two deter- 
minants which are clear—the severity of a 
problem which may make any partial ap- 
proach fail of its goal, and a complexity 
which may call for the co-ordination of serv- 
ices from a number of different professional 
fields. Take for example, a child who has 
been given individual, educational treatment 
in a progressive school which bases its pro- 
gram on careful psychological and person- 
ality studies, and who nevertheless remains 
uninterested or fails to use his evident 
powers effectively. Social case work can 
contribute a study of the child in his total 
situation, his home, his family relationships, 
his companions outside of school, the effect 
of his past upon what is happening to him 
now. Social case work may find the reasons 
why this child’s educational problems do not 
yield to methods which prove successful 
with most children, reasons which lie in the 
existence of severe problems outside the 
school area. It may find assets for treat- 
ment in these other areas of the child’s life. 
Because its circle of interest is large enough 
to include all that concerns the child, it may 
find evidence pointing to the need for a co- 
ordination of professional services, those of 
psychiatrist and physician perhaps in addi- 
tion to those already interested. Among the 
specialists, social case work may find its 
function as co-ordinator of services, so as to 
balance the emphases upon health, educa- 
tion, and the like, in such a way that the 
child himself as a person and a member of a 
family group is not lost among them. 


ONE essential in all our thinking about 
social case work is to keep constantly in 
mind the fact that it has two poles of inter- 
est—the individual and his environment. 
After all, what is life but the continuous 
adaptations made by a complex and ever- 
changing human being to an equally com- 
plex and changing environment? Probably 
we should say environments, for we have to 
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think not only of the person’s adaptations 
to his own body and the means of subsist- 
ence in the biological sense, but to think of 
the world of social relationships and, beyond 
that, of the world of ideas and ideals which 
is as real an environment as any other. Not 
even are we limited to environment in the 
present, for the individual who is failing in 
his attempts to adapt is often living as if a 
long past environment were still about him, 
or as if a hoped-for future one were a 
reality. 

Social case work enters where the inter- 
play between the individual and his physical- 
social-ideational environment is not func- 
tioning smoothly, and where someone, the 
individual himself or another, sees a need 
for professional help. There are usually 
many foci of difficulty, some known to the 
person himself and others requiring more 
expert knowledge than his, even to discover. 
The essential point seems to be that the 
function of social case work is not to treat 
the individual alone nor his environment 
alone, but the process of adaptation which is 
a dynamic interaction between the two. This 
concept has large implications for the whole 
philosophy of social case work and for its 
place in any community. It might be pos- 
sible to remedy certain maladaptations by 
creating an environment favorable enough 
so that the individual could not help making 
a good adjustment to it. If this is all that 
is done, however, the process of adapting 
has been in the hands of the worker—not 
the client; and the result is that clients so 
treated do not gain in power and perhaps 
lose their original capacity to cope with dif- 
ficulty. It is a fundamental emphasis which 
is brought out by the Milford Conference 
report of 1929 when it states that it is the 
individual’s capacity to adapt which it is the 
purpose of social case work to strengthen. 
To discover and cultivate, to set free from 
crushing environmental handicaps any such 
capacity is to answer the old claim that 
social case work perpetuates the unfit by 
showing that, on the contrary, it brings 
forth latent fitness for social responsibilities 
which would otherwise be lost. Whether it 
will be left to accident or philanthropy to 
make available social case work help for 
those who need it or whether communities 
will see it as something to be planned for as 
an essential of enlightened community self- 
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interest is a question for the future to 
answer. 

Considering further what are the essential 
characteristics of social case work, the com- 
mittee found value in asking what a 
trained person brings to it that is absent 
when the same work is done by a person 
with only the traditional equipment of com- 
mon sense and a kind heart. From a feeling 
that there is a difference which is probably 
as much in how a thing is done as in what is 
done, the committee traced some of the 
quality of trained accomplishment to a bet- 
ter understanding both of personalities and 
of environmental conditions. The schools 
of social work have developed courses in the 
background sciences in the biological, psy- 
chological, and_ sociological groupings. 
There are special adaptations to social case 
work from the fields of medicine, psychia- 
try, economics, and government, and what- 
ever studies have thrown any light on the 
relations of human beings to the great ex- 
pansion of technical processes in industry in 
our day. There is great need that the social 
case worker should also understand some- 
thing of the historical progression of human 
thought, of the persistent problems of 
philosophy which perplex mankind, and of 
the ideals which give driving power to 
human endeavor. Approaching problems of 
human adjustment with a mind prepared to 
understand and balance the complex factors 
involved, the social case worker has still to 
add to her knowledge the patience and skill 
to help the clients to find their own solu- 
tions. Without this quality of a good 
teacher, the social case worker will fail to 
carry out her most essential function—to 
develop the capacity of her clients to carry 
responsibility for, and to solve their own 
problems. 

Background studies such as have been 
described should equip a social case worker 
to understand what it is possible to find, of 
difficulty or resource, in any personal-en- 
vironmental situation. But what is actually 
there? The saying that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing is exemplified in the 
person who sees instances of the theory he 
has just been reading about to the exclusion 
of everything else. Social case work train- 
ing is perhaps dangerous if it does not 
develop a scientific spirit of inquiry which 
is willing to discard hypotheses as well as 


make them, and to be guided by the facts, 
whatever they may be found to be. The 
methods available at present for arriving at 
facts in social case work are imperfect 
enough at best. With growing skill, how- 
ever in use of observation, and with trained 
ability to create conditions of interviewing 
which make it possible for the client to ex- 
press his real thoughts and feelings, case 
workers are gaining a better factual basis 
for their work with individuals. Then too, 
because of their day-by-day experience with 
actual conditions, social case workers have 
an obligation to build a body of data on 
which social planning can be soundly based. 
Whether or not they have time to give to 
research, unless they have the research atti- 
tude of mind, the vision to catch the mean- 
ing of their experience with single cases and 
with conditions that repeat themselves over 
and over, and the interest to sum up experi- 
ence and to ask for the why back of the 
facts, the young profession of social work 
can never have a scientific grounding for its 
exceedingly complex task. 

What kind of person should a social case 
worker be? We have already seen a dash 
of the educator, and of the research scien- 
tist, along with the vision of the social engi- 
neer going into the composition of this indi- 
vidual whose profession it is to help other 
individuals solve their life problems. Ob- 
viously, we should hope for a person whose 
own adjustment was good enough to be 
manifested in health of body and mind. 
Perhaps, however, a person whose good 
adjustment had never been tested by any 
stress would have less to give than one who 
might have been worsted at some points in 
the struggle with life, but had learned how 
to deal with disaster constructively. A 
social case worker would need to be capable 
of going out to others in social relationships 
freely and sincerely, and to be sensitive to 
life and able to learn from it. More than 
this we can hardly say with the inadequacies 
of our present knowledge of what it is in 
personality which makes for good adjust- 
ment and inspires confidence in others. We 
sum up our ignorance by calling such a per- 
sonality mature. 


THE services which social case work ren- 
ders elude classification into mutually exclu- 
sive types, or even clearly defined groupings. 
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We can distinguish, however, three trends 
which are probably present to some degree 
in every instance of social case treatment. 
It would seem that the degree of emphasis 
upon one or another of these three trends, 
and various combinations of them, probably 
account for the great variety of forms which 
social case work assumes. These three 
trends correspond roughly to emphases upon 
the environment, upon the interplay between 
the person and the environment, and upon 
the person, in treatment. They are (1) 
making available or helping people to find 
opportunities for a more favorable environ- 
ment; (2) counseling with people about 
problems of adjustment; (3) making pro- 
fessional use, for treatment of difficulties of 
personality, of the relationship between the 
case worker and the client. A few illustra- 
tions may make these trends stand out more 
clearly, although it is important to remember 
that no one of them is ever seen isolated in 
social case work practice. 

(1) Case work emphasizing the environ- 
ment: When it comes to offering oppor- 
tunities, nothing is of value without the 
basic opportunity of all—the means of sub- 
sistence. Although social case work skills 
may enter into the way in which a bare sub- 
sistence is provided, social case work may 
be said to begin to function professionally 
where the client has enough energy, beyond 
merely keeping alive, to be able to exercise 
some choice of ways of adaptation and to 
respond to the opportunity for professional 
help either in improving his condition or in 
making the best out of it. Social case work 
with an emphasis upon environment may be 
thought of as remedying the gross inequali- 
ties of opportunity for choice. Perhaps it 
should have concerned itself much more 
than it has with the question why such gross 
inequalities of opportunity should exist. At 
any rate they do exist, and social case work, 
like medicine, begins with human needs and 
works back to prevention. Extra nourish- 
ment, better clothing, medical care, employ- 
ment, opportunities for special education 
for children deprived of them by lack of 
family income, recreation, contacts with 
sources of culture and religious inspira- 
tion—all these social case work may find to 
be needed and may make available. The 
difference between pushing opportunities in 
front of people, and preparing them to use 
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greater opportunity as a step in education 
toward a better life adjustment is the con- 
tribution of skilled service in case work. 
Wherever possible, it helps people to find 
rather than gives opportunities, and in doing 
so uses skilled counseling and a relationship 
of confidence between the client and the case 
worker as well as environmental change. 

(2) Case work emphasizing counseling or 
interpretation as a means of assisting the 
client in his adaptation: The social case 
worker may find that the environment is 
potentially good, but that the source of diffi- 
culty is in the individual’s inability to under- 
stand and deal with it. Or, furthermore, 
the environment may be to a certain degree 
unfavorable, but unchangeable under present 
conditions, and the social case worker’s task 
may be to help the person, by better under- 
standing of himself in relation to the handi- 
cap, to adjust in spite of it. If it is true 
that much of our adaptation to life is done 
as automatically as walking, and that con- 
sciousness is focussed on the process only 
where trouble occurs, the expert help of the 
social case worker may be needed just at 
that point where the person senses some- 
thing wrong but is not able to locate the 
trouble nor to know, for lack of experience, 
how to deal with it. For instance, a parent 
has felt quite competent with the first baby, 
and is now baffled and terror-stricken be- 
cause this child, after the birth of a second, 
seems changed from a_ sunny, healthily 
active youngster to a peevish, clinging one 
who has reverted to infantile habits pre- 
viously abandoned. A social case worker 
may bring to the mother an understanding 
of what the child has gone through in seeing 
taken from him his position as center of the 
family’s devotion. She may give the mother 
confidence, through her wider experience 
with cases of just this kind, that such a 
problem is solvable, and by her supporting 
friendliness may enable the mother to use 
her own intelligence to find the solution 
which fits best the family situation and the 
needs of both children. The social case 
worker may even use environmental change, 
such as a vacation opportunity for the 
mother to give her more perspective on her 
problem. 

Other illustrations of the use of the coun- 
seling emphasis in social case work are prob- 
lems of marital discord, providing that these 
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originate not so much in neurotic illness as 
in misunderstandings and unadjusted social 
relationships. Then there are individuals 
who are misfits in industry or in some social 
group because their differences in back- 
ground have not been realized by others, 
and their behavior has been misunderstood. 
People need to be interpreted to each other 
and to themselves. In all this it is incon- 
ceivable that clients would be able to make 
use of the service of a counselor unless they 
desired it, although part of the service may 
be to give the client some idea of what it 
would be like to have such professional help. 
The word professional, moreover, implies 
skill in giving counsel. It is not the same as 
instructing people, or telling them where the 
case worker thinks they are wrong. Her 
right to do that might be questioned, as well 
as her ability to know with so much assur- 
ance the affairs of another. Counseling, 
which may or may not mean the giving of 
interpretation, always implies a co-operative 
working together with a client on a problem 
which is after all his. Whatever contribu- 
tion the case worker makes out of a wider 
experience and with a trained intelligence to 
bring to the problem, must be given with all 
the skill of an educator who knows how to 
help people to learn for themselves. 

(3) Social case work emphasizing the use 
of the relationship between the client and the 
case worker as the dynamic of treatment of 
personal difficulties: In each of the pre- 
ceding descriptions of trends in social case 
work treatment, a relationship of confidence 
between client and case worker has been 
assumed to be essential, either to co-opera- 
tive planning of environmental change or to 
the client’s reaching an understanding which 
would enable him to deal with his situation 
more effectively. A few years ago, no one 
would have thought of using this relation- 
ship consciously as a force in treatment. A 
few persons had something called “ person- 
ality” which seemed to produce marvelous 
results in those who flocked to their influ- 
ence, whatever might be their professional 
affiliations or even without any at all. Many 
used this influence destructively. Few, even 
now, understand much about it. Profes- 
sional social case work has, however, bene- 
fited by the researches of the modern 
schools of psychoanalysis enough to have a 
working knowledge of a few simple prin- 


ciples. Briefly, there is some knowledge 
that change of emotional attitudes in people 
(and these may be the crux of their adjust- 
ment problem) comes about only as they 
learn new attitudes by “feeling them 
through” with a person whom they can 
trust and to whom they dare to express 
whatever they feel, unhampered by fear. 
With a friend, one is afraid of loss of 
esteem or of the emotional involvement of 
the other person, if he reveals the things in 
himself which may be causing him the deep- 
est conflict. A professional person who will 
listen without condemnation, who will not 
become involved personally, who will give 
support and understanding without trying 
to advise or solve the problem is greatly 
needed in problems of emotional distress. 
Social case workers, trained in psychiatry, 
without trespassing on the field of the psy- 
chiatrist who treats difficulties within the 
personality, are finding a certain use in their 
social case treatment for such a method of 
dealing with emotional problems in their 
clients. The social case worker is still treat- 
ing the social adjustment of the person pri- 
marily, and to that end is counseling with 
the individual in his attempts to solve his 
problems, but in cases where the main handi- 
cap is emotional the client may gain from 
the relationship with the worker, rather 
than from anything the worker says, the 
dynamic which makes him able to go out 
and conquer his ills. 

Social case work where the saith is 
strongly on the relationship is relatively 
rare, and is seldom used consciously, but the 
relationship with the professional person is 
perhaps more often than we know the secret 
of a successful outcome, even where the 
main emphasis is on environmental change. 
It is the old story of the doctor’s personality, 
rather than the doctor’s medicine, curing the 
patient. We know just enough about it to 
be sure that here is something of vast poten- 
tialities which, since we use it in some de- 
gree constantly, we must, for the protection 
of our clients, learn to understand and use 
professionally. 


WHAT place has social case work in the 
modern community? Is it a luxury or ne- 
cessity? It is conceivable that, as time goes 
on, the whole community will recognize its 
responsibility for the welfare of its citizens 
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by seeing that the essentials of a healthy 
environment are obtainable by all. It is not 
conceivable that at any time in the near 
future the whole community will be able to 
provide counseling service in problems of 
adjustment to life for all who desire or need 
it. In estimating the demand, we have no 
experience to guide us, since social case 
work counseling is a relatively new profes- 
sional field about which only a fraction of 
the population has any knowledge. The 
services of the older professions are still 
sought and paid for by those who want 
them—with how much waste and confusion 
is well shown by the recent report of the 
Committee on Cost of Medical Care. Social 
case work may or may not go through a 
period of private practice. If it does, its 
traditional association with a clientele who 
were not able to pay for the service may 
necessitate its being subsidized in some way 
until its service is well enough known for it 
to become one of the self-sustaining profes- 
sions. If there is a shift, as seems likely, 
from the old paternalistic idea that the poor, 
by virtue of being poor, need advice which 
the comfortable can do without to the idea 
that problems of life adjustment come alike 
to all, social case work will be no more a 
service for one class than another. To suc- 
ceed at all, counseling service (and much 
more “relationship” service) can be given 
only where the person who is to receive it 
has some understanding of and desire for it. 
It cannot be dispensed routinely nor forced 
upon anyone. 

What place, if any, has social case work 
in community programs for the distribution 
of the necessities of life—for instance, in a 
time of disaster like the present? If the 
foregoing descriptions of social case work 
are at all valid, the difference between a 
system of distribution of relief with case 
work and one without would be a difference 
in the degree of attention paid to the per- 
sonal factor in the adjustment of individuals 
to environment. Conceivably, persons caught 
in a disaster who had made a good adjust- 
ment before, and who lacked only the means 
of livelihood to do so now, would not need 
social case work if they could be sure of 
prompt, just, and considerate treatment in 
the business of distribution. Conceivably 
also, those whose capacity to adjust was 
already so impaired that they must always 
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be helpless wards of the community would 
not be able to use social case work treat- 
ment, conceived as professional help in the 
process of adjustment. On the other hand, ® 
as severe a dislocation in environmental 
conditions as that which deprives people of 
the opportunity to work for their living, is 
bound, if it continues long, to disturb the 
capacity to adjust which it is the concern of 
the social case worker to maintain or in- 
crease. Trained social case workers, then, 
have at least two important functions in an 
organization for the mass distribution of 
relief : one, to sift out, with the best skill at 
their command, those who need and can use 


service not only where breaks in adjustment 
have already occurred, but to prevent if pos- 
sible an impairment of adjusting capacity 
which may become so severe as to be irre- 
mediable. Social case work in such an or- 
ganization would bring in a concern not 
alone to prevent starvation but to prevent 
the destruction of responsible personality in 
the citizens of the nation and in so doing it 
would go beyond the cases of individual 
need to the implications of those needs for 
community action. 

We hear much, in these days, of social 
planning. Are we convinced in our own 
minds that when communities take a long 
view of their responsibilities, social case 
work, equally with public health, will take 
its place as one of the major preventive 
services in any social program? To bring 
closer the day when communities will be able 
to take an enlightened view of their own 
self-interest, social case workers have a 
responsibility for getting and giving the 
facts about what is happening to individuals 
while mass conditions are grinding ruth- 
lessly on. Interpretation of social case work 
can not be based in the long run on money 
saving, as, for instance, by the substitution 
of an efficient system of caring for depend- 
ent children for an inefficient one. It must 
show, possibly by many concrete examples, 
that money must be spent by communities to 
safeguard interests in human life for the 
loss of which no money could compensate. 
To show that its services have the value 
claimed, social case work has to produce 
results in its daily tasks, and results in pre- 
vention or in better adjusted personalities 
are not as easy to demonstrate as the num- 
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ber of families given coal or moved to new 
quarters. The profession of social case 

, work has to learn to avoid wasted effort, 
and to puts its trained service where it will 
count for most. It has to develop, wherever 
it can in its practitioners, capacity for 
leadership. 

The matter of leadership in social case 
work in these years of rapid and unpredict- 
able changes involves more than the develop- 
ment of a profession within itself. If social 
case work is essentially, as we believe, a 
service which develops in individuals their 
potential capacities to adjust to life, it also 
implies a social order in which life as dis- 
tinguished from mere existence is possible. 
It cannot begin to function with any ade- 
quacy where existence on a level of semi- 
starvation gives no opportunity for individ- 
ual choice in ways of adjustment. Social 


MOON 


case work has become professionally con- 
scious. It is not conceivable that it can allow 
itself to be used by communities to cover ex- 
ploitation nor to distribute the gifts of 
philanthropy while the social order itself is 
destroying life by its injustices. It grows 
clearer day by day that the future of social 
case work is bound up with the coming of a 
sounder social order, and that the members 
of this profession have not only the obliga- 
tion to work for justice which good citizen- 
ship implies, but the professional duty to 
make real the conditions under which their 
service can be given. Whatever of scientific 
fact finding they can contribute, whatever 
of social vision they have gained in work 
with individuals, social case workers must 
be close to the social engineers in days filled 
with import for the future of mankind. 
Such is the challenge of this year of grace! 


City Moon 


ALE moon— 


Send your silver light over the city. 

Glimmer on the tall buildings, 

Make a fantastic fairyland of the factories, 

Let your glowing light shine on smudged windows, 
Turn them to shimmering gold. 


Pale moon— 


Filter through the black haze that hovers over the city. 
Make pools of light in the eyes of watching children, 
Illumine the pale faces turned toward you, 
Send your calm to cool their fevered spirits. 


Pale moon— 


There is darkness in the city, 

There are eyes that hunger for your light. 

Send your beams into the dark windows, 

Lie in bright patches of silver on the splintery floors, 
Caress the black heads of sleeping children— 


Pale moon. 


B. DENISON 
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It’s Ketchin’” 
Marie Dresden 


HE six-hour meeting had just closed. 
“Huh,” a town chairman shouted 
through his whiskers, pushing his fur cap 
farther back on his head, “it’s ketchin’.” 
“ What is?” asked the social worker. 
“This here charity work. The doin’ an’ 
the askin’. Ketchin’, that’s just what is.” 
We think so, too. 


A SPECIAL session of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature was called in the fall of 1930. The 
previous year the legislature had appointed 
an “ Interim Committee ” to study the feasi- 
bility, needs, and plans for state legislation 
in public outdoor relief. After four months 
of bitter controversy, from a total of 26 
bills, no one of which was the report of the 
Interim Committee, a bill was passed author- 
izing the distribution of eight and a half 
million dollars by the state to the “ counties, 
cities, towns, and villages engaged in the 
administration of outdoor relief,” consisting 
of automatic allotments and a free fund for 
distribution where need is greatest. This 
fund was placed in the hands of the State 
Industrial Commission for administration. 

The Interim Committee and the State 
Conference of Social Work were able to 
give the Commission a pretty accurate pic- 
ture of communities most sorely in need of 
relief. The matter of administration, how- 
ever, was complicated by the fact that in very 
few of the counties was there a trained social 
worker giving relief and in over half the 
counties the county boards had voted to go 
off the county system of administration of 
outdoor relief and to administer through the 
medium of the local township officers, vil- 
lage president, or city mayor as the case 
might be. This meant that some 1,800 offi- 
cials—many of them with no background, 
standard, or particular ability to do this 
work—were administering relief. To many 
of them a family “on the town ” has always 
meant a family which was almost criminal 
or one whom they had known as a recipient 
of relief for several generations. 


IN an effort to secure adequate knowledge 
about places in need and to reach as large a 
number as possible of local officials the mem- 
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bers of the Industrial Commission (which 
had added a qualified social worker to its 
staff) held hearings in various of the county 
seats in the northern and rural parts of the 
state. These meetings were well attended 
and followed a routine procedure. The Com- 
missioner explained in detail the provisions 
of the bill whereby the administrative unit 
receives two automatic allotments (per capita 
and an amount equal to one-quarter of the 
amount expended locally during 1931) and 
is allowed to make application for an amount 
proportionate to need from the so-called 
free fund (this fund being entirely in the 
hands of the Commission for distribution). 
“ Made-work programs” were explained, 
minimum wages discussed, bookkeeping sys- 
tems advised. The social worker then dis- 
cussed and explained applications and in- 
vestigations, collateral references, budgets, 
medical service, non-support, need for pre- 
ventive care, the matter of child health, and 
soon. Each official filled out a questionnaire 
in which he listed the exact number of people 
receiving aid at the present time, amounts 
expended in 1931, personal and real estate 
valuations, tax rate, bonded indebtedness, 
amount of local poor fund, delinquent tax 
situation, and the most serious problems in 
the community. The rest of the meeting 
was devoted to informal discussion. 

The talk by the social worker and the dis- 
cussion and questions from the officials were 
extremely interesting from the viewpoint of 
social case work. To many of these men it 
opened an entirely new field of thought and 
activity and shed new light on the subject of 
poor relief. Their questions were of many 
varieties : how to figure the budget when the 
father of the family is employed on a made- 
work project; when to pay wages and when 
to send grocery orders; how to care for 
health problems; the non-resident family ; 
supplementary relief to the mothers’ pension 
family; how to deal with the man who re- 
fuses to work on a made-work project or to 
be paid in groceries ; how to budget and plan 
for the single man and the transient. The 
use of a face sheet and a budget appealed to 
them all when they realized that it served to 
protect the family as to adequacy of relief 
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and to protect the local official from criti- 
cism. There was a definite line, geographi- 
cally, in the type of questions asked: in the 
far northern counties where neither individ- 
ual nor government has any income, the 
questions were almost entirely along the line 
of budgets; a little farther south where 
assets are less limited, such questions were 
asked as: “ How can I make this man want 
to support his family? He never has wanted 
to in the five years I’ve known him and he’s 
got awfully smart bright kids. How can we 
teach these squatters to use this flour and 
stuff? They don’t know anything about 
keeping house and keeping clean. How can 
I keep these young girls and boys who have 
finished common school and haven't got any 
jobs and are hanging around home, from 
getting into trouble? How can I get in 
touch with families that I know aren’t hav- 
ing enough to eat for their kids but are too 
self-respecting to come on the town because 
everybody in the township would know it?” 

After several meetings it became apparent 
that their own attitudes are the greatest 
handicap these local officials have in adminis- 
tering relief funds. Most of them are men of 
moderate circumstances — farmers, small 
merchants, dairy and cheese manufacturers ; 
they have started from little and by dint of 
small savings have made a little money and 
have been able to hold their own during this 
depression. Their first impulse when a 
neighbor asks relief is to think, I have been 
able to keep going, why can’t he? At war 
with this impulse is a very real sympathy for 
a family without food and income, whose 
farm has been lost by foreclosure, who has 
no food for his cattle, and who has nowhere 
in the world to go without losing his legal 
residence. The result of this conflict in the 
official’s mind is expressed in a pronounced 
irritation with the applicant: he is self-con- 
scious about interviewing his neighbor who 
has been up to this time on a social and 
economic level with him; he is ashamed for 
that neighbor—and he shows it by irritation. 

It was this point that the social worker, in 
the group meetings, tried to clear up in their 
minds. She tried to make them understand 
what the attitude should be in approaching a 
family applying for or in need of relief. In 
individual interviews with officials she dis- 
cussed specific cases, giving them an outline 


of how to proceed and frequently telling 
them frankly that they must revamp their 
thinking and begin all over again on this job. 
Taking the groups as a whole, the state 
people were impressed with the genuine in- 
terest and willingness of the men to do this 
job well and to try to meet a high standard. 
Many of them expressed themselves as never 
having really understood what family case 
work was before and said flatly that they 
believed it unwise to continue on the town- 
ship system, that poor relief should be 
handled by the county board, with the county 
board hiring one person to do the poor 
relief and the mothers’ pension work. 


THE next step in the Commission’s pro- 
gram was specific and concrete. The social 
worker returned to those communities which 
had requested extra financial help, had ap- 
peared to be doing a questionable piece of 
work, or were in confusion over their own 
program, and undertook to organize and 
direct their programs. Starting with all in- 
formation on file in the offices of the various 
state departments (Board of Control, Board 
of Health, probation officers, Department of 
Education, Department of Agriculture, and 
so on), she added her own information from 
personal interviews and meetings in the 
communities, suggested a plan to the officials, 
planned finances with state aid, gave and is 
giving supervision to the organization. 


Community (1): <A vein of granite runs through 
the corner of one prosperous farming county. 
Politically the territory consists of two villages and 
two townships, resulting in four sets of poor 
officials; economically there is one industry, con- 
trolled and operated by several companies (for- 
eign); socially there are groups of artisans, 
farmers, merchants, and a few professionals, fore- 
men, and office employees of the companies; 
ethnologically Poles, Italians, Bulgarians, and 
Americans. Financially they are united: the indi- 
vidual and the governmental unit are, alike, 
“broke” since the quarries closed months ago. 
Emotionally there has been only one group: every- 
one discouraged and ugly with himself, his co- 
workers, the companies, the officials. 

When the social worker and the officials had 
agreed as to the actual situation, the social worker 
suggested that, despite political boundary lines, it 
seemed one picture and not four to her. There- 
fore, why not proceed as one? The very sim- 
plicity of the plan startled the officials and made so 
strong an appeal that it was at once decided to 
proceed along these lines. The officials agreed, too, 
to the suggestion that since everyone was so dis- 
satisfied with everyone else, a stranger be brought 
in to start the job—in fact they were delighted to 
be rid of the necessity of giving the relief them- 
selves. At their suggestion a notice was posted 
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that the state workers would meet the unemployed 
at a mass meeting. 

About 400 men and women came; the officials 
were obviously nervous and ill at ease, but they 
soon relaxed when they realized that these men 
and women were responding intelligently and 
frankly to an honest and frank approach. The 
state workers explained the plan, the local and 
state financial situation in regard to relief, ad- 
mitted that they had no way of giving work or 
opening up industry but said they would guarantee 
a minimum budget of necessities, after proper in- 
vestigation, as long as funds held out. Following 
the meeting the officials formally voted to adopt 
the unit plan. 

In a few days a trained case worker went to the 
community; she remained there for several weeks 
and set up clothing and garden committees, investi- 
gated and budgeted all families on relief, located a 
local person who had had training in case work 
and turned the work over to her. 


Community (2): Since early last spring the 
county, functioning on the township system, has 
caused worry and excitement in regard to its un- 
employment and poor relief. It is situated in the 
heart of the tall timber area and has a long history 
of grand jury investigations, labor disputes, real 
estate trouble, exploitation by lumber industries. 
Two of the towns, through the intelligence of their 
officers and following the group meeting held by 
the Commission, organized themselves in splendid 
manner and were given financial help by the state. 
But there were continuous requests and complaints 
from the other township units; the county went on 
a scrip basis; funds for poor relief were ex- 
hausted; credit gone. 

The social worker spent a week going from 
township to township. She interviewed the offi- 
cials and leading citizens, called in the U. S. De- 
partment of Interior officials regarding the problem 
of the Indians living in the district, attended town 
meetings, visited families receiving relief and 
reached her conclusion: the political situation is 
such that these officials, in most instances, cannot 
be entrusted with money from the free fund; a 
vote to return to the county system of poor relief 
means nothing as they cannot be trusted to remain 
on this system after a state grant is made. Plan: 
agreement by the members of the county board to 
pool resources to hire a trained worker who shall 
administer relief for each unit. One by one the 
members of the board were interviewed, a meeting 
was called, and the suggestion was made to the 
group. One member of the board itself put the 
motion and called the roll, and the motion passed 
unanimously by the pressure of a few members and 
the promise of financial help from the state. The 
case worker is there, the units are still functioning 
as advisory committees to her, and the state is 
sure that people are being properly cared for and 
the relief money well used. 


Community (3): This is a small city in a county 
of cut-over slash lands, abandoned by lumber com- 
panies and in the difficult process of adjusting to 
agriculture, summer resort trade and, perhaps, 
reforestation. The city is a railroad junction with 
a population of 2,200. Over 200 men have been 
laid off by the railroad—all of them skilled union 
men born, many of them, into the trade, accus- 
tomed to high and steady wages and to some con- 
trol over their working conditions. Today they 
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find themselves unemployed, unwanted, unneeded 
and facing the fact that they may never be able to 
return to their trade. They own homes, have large 
families; their savings and union funds are gone. 
They are quite cordially disliked and mistrusted by 
the city officials who remember the halcyon days 
when the railroad men earned big pay and, through 
their organizations, had much to say as to wages, 
promotions, hours, and so on—very different from 
those who were employed by lumber concerns and 
rae the settlers who have moved into the cut-over 
ands. 

Slowly and cautiously the social worker pro- 
ceeded in investigating the “made work” plan. 
The city was contracting and the officials super- 
intending the job, fair wages were paid, but money 
was running short and many complained they could 
not live on the earnings. Point by point the 
worker showed them that the idea was good but 
that in practice it had broken down. No one 
investigated the applications for work, no one 
budgeted the family to determine its needs, no one 
knew just what a family needed or what it had, 
many men had not been called to work at all 
although their applications had been on file for 
some time. The social worker showed the officials 
how much money was needed, how to be sure that 
families had enough to eat and that no penny of 
the diminishing funds was wasted. 

The common council voted to hire a poor com- 
missioner, the social worker from the Industrial 
Commission approved the appointment and spent a 
few days getting him started. He is a local man, 
acceptable to labor and officials alike, kindly and 
fair in his attitude, independent enough to stick by 
his decisions. Investigations and budgets soon 
straightened out the problems of who should have 
made work and the amounts of work men should 
have, and one by one the complaints stopped; the 
mayor, city attorney, and county judge spent hours 
of time on the legal aspects involved, mortgages, 
medical care, and so on; the superintendent of 
schools became foreman of the made work project 
on the school grounds. Twice the social worker 
returned to confer with officials, poor commis- 
sioner, and families receiving help. She now feels 
that there is a decided spirit of co-operation and a 
real desire on everyone’s part to give the unem- 
ployed, the city, and the state a square deal. 

In the meantime the county board began to be 
alarmed at the growing number of applicants for 
relief in the rural area and their diminishing funds. 
A two-day board meeting resulted in a realization 
that the county was nearing bankruptcy, and drastic 
budget cuts. A resolution was entered and passed 
whereby the county outside the one city united for 
relief purposes and appointed a committee to con- 
fer with the state social worker in hiring one poor 
commissioner for all units, to function in much the 
same manner as the city commissioner. 

A joint meeting of county and city officers was 
called by the social worker at which the following 
subjects were thrashed out and policies decided 
upon: medical costs; clothing purchases; co-opera- 
tion with Red Cross as to flour, and so on; mini- 
mum wage on made work projects; wood lots and 
fuel; rent; food budget standards. 


” 


“Tt’s ketchin,’ this here charity work. 
The “askin’,” yes. But the “doin’,” too, 
and that is the ray of light in the situation 
in Wisconsin. 
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At the Intake Desk 
Louise Mullikin 


AY intake interviewer’s job has no con- 
tinuity. It is just a series of short 
stories which takes her in a brief fashion 
through a part of other people’s lives— 
stories recording thoughts as well as events; 
stories similar in many respects but each 
differing somewhat from the other; each 
told from the experiences, emotions, philoso- 
phies, ambitions, successes, failures of the 
individual who finds himself faced with the 
necessity of seeking advice or material aid. 

A glimpse of the waiting room reveals a 
vivid picture of tired women with babies in 
their arms, desperate men who have looked 
everywhere for work they cannot find, for- 
lorn old people whose eyes are dim and 
whose feet falter, young mothers with 
hungry children clinging to their skirts—a 
human pageant of “the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind.” The interviewer finds her- 
self contemplating this field for research and 
exploration with a deepening consciousness 
of its immensity. She asks herself what 
skill she possesses to share the problems of 
each—problems of personal maladjustment 
and emotional conflicts, problems of unem- 
ployment and financial need. She ponders 
over the techniques she may employ to dis- 
arm repressive attitudes, to give the release 
that will relieve stifled emotions and encour- 
age confidence. 

That the interviewer must hear each one 
with understanding and sympathy surely 
calls for a sort of chameleon mind which 
adapts itself so quickly and completely that 
she finds herself immediately thinking and 
feeling with each applicant as she interviews 
one after the other. 

First is the story of Mr. A who, by his own 
frank confession, is a failure. He has never had 
much ambition and therefore is not greatly dis- 
turbed by his lack of accomplishment. His life 
is far from complex. The matter of clothing, 
food, and shelter, which most of us consider the 
pressing problems of life, are of no consequence 
to Mr. A. His clothes cost him nothing. He 
wears a shabby suit which once upon a time 
belonged to someone else. His incredibly old hat 
and half worn out shoes were salvaged from a 
rubbish can. His feed he gets wherever he can, 
a hand-out at someone’s back door, perhaps, and 
his bed in some flop-house or on a park bench. 


But Mr. A does not worry. He is totally free 
from concern, and’ the interviewer wonders how 


he reached this state of complete indifference. 
She wonders if he retains in the recesses of his 
mind some deeply rooted past experiences of child- 
hood which have left his emotions dulled. She 
tries to fathom the burden of his consciousness and 
balance her findings with an understanding touch. 
She tries to recognize those values which have the 
greatest meaning for him and to interpret his 
actions accordingly. 


As a contrast, there is the story of Mr. and 
Mrs. B who, unlike Mr. A, are deeply concerned 
and harassed by the tragedy of their situation and 
the helplessness of old age. Their children have 
married and have left home. Their meager sav- 
ings have dwindled away. They have sold most of 
their possessions in order to pay their rent, for 
“after all, we do want our own home,” Mr. B 
explains in a quavering voice. The question of 
sustenance is a pressing matter and, beset by their 
problems, they come in an effort to find peace and 
adjustment. And what can the interviewer offer 
them if she herself does not respond whole-heart- 
edly to their interpretation of their life of frus- 
tration and denial? She draws from them a 
picture of their past. She penetrates through 
outward appearances in an effort to gain access to 
underlying problems, at the same time keeping in 
mind the tragedy inherent in their present situ- 
ation. She is glad she can reassure them. She is 
glad, too, she can give them peace of mind, hope, 
and courage, and equally glad she can make it 
easier for them to face what remains of life. 


Following the B’s, the interviewer comes upon a 
brief chapter from the life of Mr. X, and his is a 
touching story. He is a musician and has always 
made his living by playing in orchestras in the 
theatres. When the vitaphone came into use and 
musicians were no longer in demand, Mr. X found 
himself without a position. His small savings are 
enough to meet his family’s actual needs, at least 
for a time, and Mr. X does not request financial 
assistance. He asks merely for aid in obtaining 
work. He seems bewildered and helpless and it is 
clear to the interviewer he has lost much more 
than his position. She realizes that many other 
men in recent years have seen themselves sup- 
planted by mechanical devices, but the plight of 
Mr. X seems particularly distressing. As she 
listens with sympathetic understanding Mr. X’s 
story unfolds—the whole story in which bitterness, 
disappointment, discouragement, and _ hardships 
play their parts. If he had been a laborer, he 
explains, working at a trade which had taken him 
a year or two to learn, he, no doubt, could have 
turned to another kind of labor when machinery took 
his place; but a musician’s field is limited. Besides, 
he has spent years at much expense developing his 
talent. He knows nothing else. He is not pre- 
pared in any way to meet this unforeseen calamity. 
He has the sensitive temperament of the artist and 
he shrinks from other work which naturally is 
uncongenial. As he tells his story, bit by bit, he 
punctuates it with such remarks as, “One never 
knows. Today one wears a tuxedo—tomorrow, 


overalls.” 
It is plain that Mr. X’s feelings of insecurity 
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and inferiority and his realization of his own inade- 
quacy have left him wholly discouraged and embit- 
tered, and he can be stimulated to cope with his 
problem only by a renewal of faith in himself and 
his possibilities. The interviewer must be careful 
to give the encouragement which can do this for 
him—to offer him the mental tonic he needs. She 
must not minimize what seems to Mr. X the ex- 
treme seriousness of the present situation. How- 
ever, she must consider it cheerfully, taking care 
not to react to it emotionally. She can persuade 
Mr. X that, instead of giving way to despair, he 
has considerable cause for thankfulness. In the 
end she interprets him to himself, hoping that out 
of his own knowledge of himself he will be led to 
a way of meeting the needs of his own tempera- 
ment and thus be able to lift his hopes once more, 
to rise by the spur of his own ambition. 


Thus story follows story. One by one 
they describe heartaches and joys, disap- 
pointments and failures, reveal ambitions 
and dreams, and emphasize always material 
needs. The interviewer picks up the thread 


of each for a moment, never reaching the 
final page—a tantalizing occupation calling 
for mental balance, clear thinking in terms of 
ordered relationships. The interviewer's 
task requires an almost unlimited scope of 
knowledge and understanding. She needs 
to know human nature, to understand family 
and community life. She needs to know per- 
haps something of economics, criminology, 
jurisprudence, and the social sciences; but 
always human behavior is her primary in- 
terest rather than a field of fact external to 
human emotions. There is no single attri- 
bute upon which she can rely to meet every 
situation. Each individual taxes some spe- 
cific quality or makes some demand upon 
the ingenuity of the interviewer—upon her 
flexibility, her versatility, or the subtlety 
with which she treats the complicated emo- 
tions of human beings. 


Editorial Notes 


The Institute of Family Social 
Work 


N 1925 the Family Welfare Association 
of America assumed the responsibility, at 
Miss Richmond’s request, for carrying on a 
yearly Institute for the staff members of 
family agencies to succeed the Charity Or- 
ganization Institute which Miss Richmond 
had conducted from 1910 to 1922. 

The Association has decided not to hold 
the Institute for the current year. There 
seems to be this year a need for a confer- 
ence of family workers on basic elements in 
the whole situation in the family field, and 
to hold both the conference and the Institute 
would be impossible in view of the pressure 
on the staffs of family agencies and on the 
Association itself. 

It is possible, the Association feels, that a 
summer conference of a limited group, for 
perhaps a period of two weeks, may this 
year meet the needs of family workers at 
least in part. Such a conference would be 
designed primarily to get the thinking of the 
field on some of the immediate problems 
which family agencies and the Association 
itself are facing. Training needs of the 
field, the changing functions of private and 
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public family welfare agencies, the essentials 
of a family welfare program regardless of 
agency auspices have been suggested as pos- 
sible topics for discussion but no program 
has been decided upon as yet. There will 
probably be a more definite announcement 
of plans within the next month or two. 
The Association has accepted this lapsing 
of the special opportunity offered by the 
Institute the more readily because of the 
increasing number of somewhat similar 
opportunities now available for family social 
workers through the regular and special 
courses offered by schools of social work in 
different parts of the country. This sum- 
mer for instance the Smith College School 
of Social Work is offering a four weeks’ 
course designed to orient experienced family 
social workers in relation to the contribu- 
tion of content and method from the field 
of mental hygiene and psychiatry. This 
will be open to qualified workers from any 
part of the country. (See page 352.) The 


summer courses at the Chicago School, at 
New York, St. Louis, and others offer a 
wide variety of opportunities for graduate 
training and for stimulation for the worker 
on the job. 
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A Marriage Advice Bureau 


HE Vienna Bulletin on Public Welfare, 
September—October, 1932, reports that 
the Municipal Marriage Advice Bureau dur- 
ing its ten years of existence has been 
visited by 4,300 persons, men and women in 
approximately equal numbers. Each person 
made an average of two visits to the office. 
The early expectation that the Bureau 
would be consulted chiefly by the about-to- 
be-married has not proved to be the case in 
practice. Large numbers of married people 
have been among the advice-seekers, and 
also unmarried persons with no immediate 
prospects of matrimony who feared that 
they were suffering from diseases which 
might prove a permanent obstacle to it. 
There have even been adolescents of both 
sexes, who felt themselves unable to cope 
unaided with the problems of puberty. 
The Bureau confines its advice largely to 
questions of health in relation to sex life. 


Assuring Service for Our Clients 


OR a good many years we have been 

familiar (at least in the larger cities) 
with directories of social agencies useful 
alike to the contributor and the social 
worker. For the most part these directories 
are library volumes—and expensive. Re- 
cently there has been increasing experi- 
mentation with a variety of simple practical 
guides to local resources for the use of the 
man on the street or for the bewildered per- 
son who is himself in need of service or 
advice. Some of these guides have been 
addressed to special groups—clergymen, 
doctors, policemen, employers, and so on— 
and for the most part it has been the larger 
city which has felt and met this need. But 
need for some kind of help is touching a 
larger and larger number of people and 
there are few, if any, individuals in most of 
our American communities who are not con- 
cerned about some immediate and pressing 
situation. 

As a result we are seeing a number of 
simple little leaflets or folders designed for 
wide distribution in small as well as large 
communities. Some of these, like a recent 
folder from the Boston Family Welfare So- 
ciety, describe available resources for 
special groups of those in need—homeless 
and transient or unattached men and women, 


girls, and boys. (A more general list of re- 
sources will, we understand, soon be issued 
by the Boston Council of Social Agencies.) 
From the Detroit Community Union comes 
a pocket-size directory giving not only 
names of agencies but brief and pertinent 
suggestions as to the why and how of co- 
operative procedures. Ames, lowa, offers 
as a supplement to neighborhood knowledge, 
so frequently taken for granted in the 
smaller community, a mimeographed inter- 
pretation of the services of the local social 
service organization. 

There has been in the past—and probably 
with reason—some hesitation in too general 
broadcasting of information as to a bureau 
or addresses to which all those in need can 
be sent. Agencies, particularly those in the 
more general field of relief to families, 
might easily find themselves so overwhelmed 
with applicants that the mere sifting process 
would take so much time as to work a hard- 
ship on those for whom some service was 
imperative. We would assume, therefore, 
that considerable thinking by the agencies 
themselves should precede any formal or 
informal interpretation of resources in rela- 
tion to local need. For a listing of resources 
in and of itself would be of small service 
without the assurance that the listed agencies 
had agreed to assume responsibility attrib- 
uted to them and were equipped to do it. 

Indeed, the preparation of such direc- 
tories may well result in a survey—however 
superficial—of local social resources, and 
the executives and the board members of 
the agencies may themselves get some edu- 
cational values from the process. For even 
social workers, particularly in the larger 
cities, frequently find difficulty in distin- 
guishing among services available for a 
given applicant. 


A young woman of about thirty, in need for the 
first time, applied to the city relief bureau for help. 
The worker there thought that such an obviously 
superior person should have the services of a pri- 
vate agency and sent her to the family welfare 
agency. But in that particular city the family 
agency does not serve single women, so they sent 
her to a special agency dealing with unattached 
girls. The specialized agency was unfortunately 
at the end of its resources and sent the girl back 
to the city relief bureau, where she was finally 
given the help she needed. Obviously a telephone 
call by the first social worker would have made 
unnecessary the two fruitless and time-consuming 
visits to the other agencies. Is it too much to 
assume that it might also have prevented a feeling 
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of bafflement and discouragement on the part of 
the hapless client herself? 

Such stories, however rare their occur- 
rence, tend to be repeated and to react upon 
agencies and clients alike. They are per- 
haps but added proof of the fact that no 
machinery in the field of social services is 
effective without the active and intelligent 
co-operation of the humans who use it. It 
might be advisable in the preparation of 


Book 


RGANIZATION ror THE Care or HAnpI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN: NATIONAL STATE, LOCAL. 
White House Conference on Child Health 

and Protection: Century Co., New York, 1932, 

365 pp., $2.75. 

No one should be misled as to the value of this 
volume because of its unalluring title. It is one of 
the most important contributions that has yet been 
made to the literature of public welfare and social 
planning. In the terminology of the White House 
Conference, “handicapped children” included the 
dependent, neglected, delinquent, physically and 
mentally handicapped. It was a wise provision that 
set up this sectional committee, with Kate Burr 
Johnson as Chairman and Mary S. Labaree as 
Research Secretary, to cut across these various 
classifications and study fundamental problems of 
child welfare organization. 

This book contains the summary report of the 
committee as a whole, and the separate reports of 
its five sub-committees, one of which, that on State 
Departments, was further divided into five sub- 
committees, each of which has a separate report. 

Inevitably the itidividual reports are uneven in 
the value of their content. The report on Local 
Units gives the best general discussion of types of 
county welfare plans that is yet available. The 
sub-committee report on Form and Equipment of 
State Departments deals with state welfare de- 
partments in general and is the only up-to-date 
presentation of this subject in print. The report on 
Supervision of Private Institutions, while it in- 
cludes much valuable material, is disappointing in 
its failure to present any appraisal of the relative 
values of licensing and alternative forms of 
supervision. 

One of the best reports in the whole volume is 
that of the sub-committee on “ Educational Pub- 
licity for Social Work Programs,” under the chair- 
manship of Lucia Johnson Bing. The title is a 
misnomer; the report deals with social planning 
rather than educational publicity, and in doing so 
it breaks new ground with an arresting presenta- 
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guides to local resources, no matter how 
simple or limited, to stress some of the 
mechanics which prevent haphazard even 
though well meant referrals and to suggest 
that social workers, if not the layman, 
should do necessary footwork before refer- 
ring, instead of making the client do it after- 
wards. Presumably the benefit would be at 
least threefold—to the referrer, to the 
referred, and to the accepting agency. 


Reviews 


tion of fresh first-hand material on the social plan- 
ning activities of state departments. 

The report on the Federal Government consists 
of an argument in favor of federal grants-in-aid 
(a subject so controversial that it called forth a 
minority report from one respected member of the 
committee) ; and an able summary by Emma O. 
Lundberg of the child welfare services of federal 
departments. A lively and stimulating discussion 
of Relationships of National and Local Agencies is 
based on a brief study through questionnaires and 
interviews. 

It is not the fault of the Committee that their 
reports, written out of the experience of pre-de- 
pression days, should be published in the midst of a 
period of devastating social disaster. Yet the 
thoughtful reader cannot escape the tragic contrast 
between the present picture of the breaking down 
of decent standards of family life in hundreds of 
thousands of homes and the brave declaration of 
faith by this Committee (an echo of the aspirations 
of modern social work) that “Child welfare or- 
ganizations should be primarily interested in the 
protection and preservation of family life rather 
than in offering substitutes for it.” 

ArtHUR DUNHAM 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
PPRAISEMENT or tHE Mental 
Status, Physical Status: White House Con- 
ference Committee on Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Child. Volume IV, Century Co., 

N. Y., 1932, 344 pp., $2.75. 

This study is the fourth to be issued by the Com- 
mittee on Growth and Development, of which Dr. 
Kenneth D. Blackfan, Professor of Pediatrics in 
the Harvard Medical School, is Chairman. The 
volume sets forth, in language understandable by 
most lay readers, existing knowledge of standards 
by which children may be measured, both mentally 
and physically. The section on Mental Status is 
the larger, including about two-thirds of the book. 
The history of intelligence tests is interestingly 
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presented: we learn that Plato suggested them as a 
means of locating potentially able rulers but that 
the first crude techniques for applying tests ap- 
peared in the 1870's with Galton. All modern test- 
ing standards and methods are given but the Com- 
mittee does not attempt to set up new ideal tests. 
The limitations of intelligence testing are frankly 
stated: 

At best, intelligence tests are capable merely of 
appraising the intelligence that an individual has 
actually developed. They do not directly measure 
one’s native capacity to become intelligent. A child 
reared in complete isolation from human contacts 
might test as feeble-minded even if he were a 
potential Newton. The intelligence quotient 
as an index of brightness is to a certain extent 
decidedly useful, especially when we are dealing 
with children, but its limitations should not be over- 
looked. It gives no clue to important special abili- 
ties, and does not even give a total picture of gen- 
eral intelligence. Depending on the nature of the 
test employed it may put a premium on certain 
abilities, such as verbal fluency or ability in read- 
ing and writing. Its value lies in the fact that it is 
more readily understood than most other indices 
of brightness and that in the large majority of 
cases it maintains a fair degree of constancy 
through the period of mental growth. As matur- 
ity is approached, however, the I.Q. loses its 
significance. 

Tests of physical growth and development are 
given with the same balanced point of view, indi- 
cating their considerable value but admitting their 
limitations. For example, in discussing familiar 
tables for proper height and weight at given ages, 
the Committee states: 

These (tables) have been used to determine 
whether any child is “up to normai weight,” with 
the implication that the child who is found to be 
underweight is probably undernourished. The 
work of this Committee shows that deviations from 
these standards very frequently depend upon differ- 
ences in the skeletal proportions of the child. The 
underweight child very frequently is simply the 
child who has a slender chest or narrow hips. 

We are told also that the body may grow in 
parts rather than evenly as a unit. Even the differ- 
ent bones in a wrist may grow at slightly different 
rates ! 

Apart from the valuable details of test methods, 
there is much material which suggests the case 
worker’s approach to the problems involved. 

Physicians must be as well acquainted with the 
healthy as with the sick child. Their standard of 
comparison must be one of positive health, and not 
merely one of relative freedom from disease, and 
they must learn the importance of asking them- 
selves the question, not only, “Is the child well?” 
but also, “Is the child happy?” 

Some moot questions in the mental field are in- 
terestingly decided. It is held that gifted children, 
in general, do not, as often supposed, tend to 
deteriorate ; that genius is not allied to degeneracy ; 
and that genius is not so sporadic as often thought. 

Epitn Reeves SOLENBERGER 
International Society for Crippled Children 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT oF 
THE CuiLp, Part III. White House Con- 

ference. Century, N. Y., 1932, 532 pp., $4. 
NUTRITION SERVICE IN THE HEATH 

Centers: A Survey. -White House Conference. 

Century, N. Y., 1932, 139 pp., 57 pp., $2. 

Nutrition, Nutrition Service in the Field, and 
Child Health Centers, constituting the reports of 
three of the sub-committees of the Committee on 
Medical Care of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, are now available. 
Nutrition is a scholarly summary of available 
scientific data on the nutritive requirements of 
children. Although the Committee as a_ whole 
(Dr. Kenneth Blackfan, Chairman) holds itself 
responsible for the report, each chapter is very 
evidently the work of a specialist in the particular 
field. For this reason sections vary considerably 
in the amount of detail and the extensiveness of 
bibliographical material. The feeding habits of 
children and psychological problems involved in 
their management are treated, but more briefly 
than most other topics; and educational procedures 
are not discussed at all. 

The two reports on Nutrition Service in_ the 
Field (Lucy H. Gillett, Chairman) and Child 
Health Centers (Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, Jr. 
Chairman) are included in one volume. Each 
report consists of a careful statement of the con- 
tribution of the service to the general health pro- 
gram, a summary of existing services, and recom- 
mendations for further development. The nutri- 
tion report is followed by accounts of the nutri- 
tion work in twenty-two different representative 
units, each signed by the nutritionist of the organi- 
zation. These accounts are free from wearisome, 
statistical detail but are specific enough to give the 
reader a clear idea of method and program in each 
unit. 

Auice F. Boop 
Simmons College 


HE Detingvent Cuitp: The Report of the 
on the Socially Handicapped— 
Delinquency, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. Century Company, 
New York, 1932, 499 pp., $3.50. 


This report of the Delinquency Committee is one 
of the most valuable of the series so far issued by 
the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Handicapped both by the lack of aa 
accurate statement as to the extent of delinquency 
in the United States and by the lack of an accurate 
concept of what actually constitutes delinquency oF 
of any general philosophy concerning the problem, 
the Committee has nevertheless achieved a compe- 
tent and authoritative discussion of the delinquent 
child and his environment. The excellent standard 
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of the report in the face of these difficulties is a 
tribute not only to the work of the late Frederick 
P. Cabot, long time judge of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, who served as chairman of the Committee, 
and to the. work of others who assisted him, but 
especially perhaps to the work of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

Every year some 200,000 children or about 1 per 
cent of the children of juvenile court age are 
brought before the juvenile courts of the United 
States. Startling as it is, this figure must be 
increased by a vast number of delinquencies and 
maladjustments which do not come to the attention 
ef the children’s courts, if the total amount of 
juvenile delinquency is to be approximated. The 
Committee stresses the importance of these delin- 
quencies as symptoms or expressions of earlier and 
nore pervasive maladjustments. It recognizes 
delinquent conduct as the outcome of clashes of 
interests and needs inherent in living as a social 
group. It re-emphasizes the importance of the rela- 
tionship of the child to his family, the school, the 
church, industry, community agencies, and the state. 

The most important contribution of the report 
is the new meaning and emphasis given to the study 
of the individual delinquent who must be thought 
to possess the fundamental desires of every child 
for security and development if he is to be under- 
stood at all. And further, as he appears before the 
uvenile court he must be viewed, in the words of 
Dr. James S. Plant of the Committee, as “no mass 
i mere bones, skin, viscera, surrounded by a group 
that looks in upon him, his family, his church, his 
school and so forth, but rather that the lives of 
these adults are so woven into his, are so intimate 
1 part of the life of the child that we can know 
the individual delinquent only as we know his 
environment.” 

Marion HatTHWAY 
University of Pittsburgh 
PsycnoLocy: Kimball Young. Alfred 
A. Knopf, N. Y., 1930, 674 pp., $4.00. 


Among systematic discussions of social psychol- 
ogy in English, Professor Young’s extensive but 
compactly organized work would have the re- 
viewer's preference as a text, or as a ready refer- 
ance to the field for laymen generally, and espe- 
cially for social workers. The author recognizes 
the present limitations of psychology and sociology 
as sciences, and does not seek to hide these de- 
ficiencies by learned obfuscation; nor does he fear 
to employ language that the non-technical reader 
can understand. Although a behaviorist by prefer- 
ence, he is willing to employ the terms of subjec- 
tive experience where more objective statements 
are inadequate or barren. The book, in other 
words, is common-sensible, and interesting. 
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While designed to use in connection with the - 


author’s well known Source Book for Social Psy- 
chology, it contains many new bibliographic refer- 
ences, and each of the twenty-seven chapters is 
accompanied by a series of questions and topics 
designed for class assignments which serve in 
many respects to focus the thought for the reader. 
There is, moreover, a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial within the present text itself. Without lean- 
ing unduly upon quantitative types of research for 
this material, Professor Young has taken all pos- 
sible advantage of actual experiment and measure- 
ment in his orderly presentation of the social 
setting of human behavior, the psychology of indi- 
vidual behavior, personality and group participation, 
personality and subjective patterns, the crowd and 


the public. Stuart A. RIcE 


University of Chicago 
MERGING Horizons 1n JewisH AND GEN- 
ERAL SocraL Work. 


The Proceedings of the 1932 National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Social Service, as published in the 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly of December, 
1932, present a range of thinking which is worth 
the attention of all social workers. 

The viewpoints extend from the place which 
social work should occupy in the community of the 
future to questions of developing policy in many 
forms of social work. Even a cursory examination 
of the volume would indicate its suggestiveness 
with reference to both the immediate pressing 
problems and the far subtler ones which are liable 
to be overlooked at this time. 

In this way it presents an admirable balance at a 
time when there is the greatest temptation for 


unbalance. Francis H. McLean 


Books Received for Review 
Abolition of Unemployment: Frank D. Graham. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1932, 
$2.00, 99 pp. 

American Charities and the Child of the Immi- 
grant:. Francis E. Lane. Catholic University of 
America, 1932, 172 pp. 

Attitudes of Mothers Toward Sex Education: 
Helen Leland Witmer. University of Minnesota 
Press, 1929, 112 pp., $1.00. 

Chicago Families: Day Monroe. University of 
Chicago Press, 1932, 344 pp., $3.00. 

Child Labor: White House Conference. Century 
Company, 1932, 560 pp., $5.00. 

Children’s Reading: White House Conference 
Committee Report. Century, N. Y., 90 pp., 1932, 
cents. 
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Compulsory Unemployment Insurance: 

by E. R. Rankin. University of North 
Press, 1931, 91 pp., 50 cents. 

Religion to Social Work: Rein- 
Press, Nov. 


Contribution of 
hold Niebuhr. Columbia University 
1932, 94 pp., $2.00. 

Education for Home and Family Life, Part 7: 
White House Conference. N. Y., 1932, 
124 pp., $1.00. 

Education for Home and Family Life, Part 11: 
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White House Conference. Century, N. Y., 1932, 
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Health Protection for the Preschool Child: 
House Conference Proceedings. Century 
pany, N. Y., Nov. 1931, 274 pp., $2.50. 


Housing and the Community—Home Repair and 


Remodeling President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. Sept. 1932, 291 
$1.15 

Human Sterilisation: J. H. Landman. Macmillan 


Co., N. Y., June 1932, 341 pp., $4.00. 


Home and School Co-operation: Report of Sub- 
and School, 


Company, 


committee on Co-operation of Home 
House Conference. 


N. Y¥., 1932, 122 pp., 


Century 


75 cents. 


Housing Objectives and Programs: President's 
ding and Home Owner- 


Conference on Home Build 
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ship. 299 pp., 1932, $ 
An Impressionistic View of the Winter of 1930-3 
in New York City: Welfare Council of New 
York City, Feb. 1932, 91 pp., $.50. 
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THE 
SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Announces Three Seminars 
to be given in 


The Summer of 1933 


seminar is limited to twenty five students. 
hool reserves the right of selection among the 


I. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to present dz iy pr oblems in case work with 
families, July 9 to 22. 

[ wson G. Lowrey and Miss Grace F. 


Mare us 

Open to case workers with professional train- 
ing or two years of experienee who are quali- 
fied for a short intensive course of advanced 


If. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to personnel problems of administration and 


supervision in emergency relief agencies, July 

23 to August 5. 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey and Miss Elizabeth 
McCord 


Open to case workers of experience and pro- 
fessional training which would qualify them 
for supervisory positions in emergency relief 
work. 
IlI. Seminar in “intensive 

August 6 to 19. 

Dr. David M. Levy and Miss Alice Webber 
O; en to graduates in psychiatric social work 
with two years’ exper ience in psychiatric 
social work, or to others similarly qualified. 


attitude therapy,” 


A summer session of eight weeks is epen to 
experienced social workers 
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